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The interplay of these four [work, play, 
love, and worship| is the end of life, and the 
sole worthy end, in my creed. This is the 
fruit of the “life and liberty” which are 
guaranteed under our Constitution. This ts 
the goal to be secured through efficient and 
progressive governmental machinery. This 
is the end of all education and all moral 
training. This is the food of the soul in 
health or in disease, needed by the doctor, 
the social worker, the teacher, and the states- 
man, to feed their own souls as well as to 
prevent and to cure social ills. 


Ricuarp C. Carnot 
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Psychological Implications in Institutional Life for Children 
Lili E. Peller 


HE advantages and shortcomings of in- 
Teer 1 for children as compared 
with families and foster families have been 
ardently discussed in the last years. Some- 
times it is maintained that institutions are 
always inferior to foster families. Is such a 
sweeping statement justified? Certainly this 
is true: there are some disadvantages and 
danger points inherent in institutional life’ 
the problems arising there are different from 
the problems in schools and the approach 
seems more difficult because they have been 
but seldom studied from the point of view 
of child psychology.2. The considerations 
presented here have grown out of my ex- 
periences as consultant for several children’s 
institutions. This enumeration of problems 
is by no means a perfect, logically arranged 
series; it is difficult to separate them and 
there are necessarily many gaps and a good 
deal of over-lapping. 


EVERY child needs a background of emo- 
tional security. This does not mean he needs 
continual manifestations of affection. If the 
child is attached to an emotionally well- 
balanced person, if his emotional security 
has not been shaken by events, if he feels he 
is a desired part of a well-established family, 
very few demonstrations will probably be 
asked by the child. But practically all our 
children in institutions have gone through 


*“Home” is used throughout the study as a 
synonym for institution, not for family. 

* Among the few available studies that are help- 
ful are: M. A. Payne: Oliver Untwisted, Long- 
mans Green, New York, 1929; Lillian J. Johnson: 
What We Learn from the Child’s Own Psychology 
to Guide Treatment in a Small Institution, Proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of Social Work, 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 313; Sybil 
Foster: Mental-Health Needs in Children’s Insti- 
tutions, Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Sectal Work, University of Chicago Press, 1937, 


n. 549 


traumatic and upsetting experiences and 
consequently their need for reassurance, 
their craving for affection and attention, is 
greater than that of the average child. 

There is one pedagogical school which 
says: This is only an attention-getting de- 
vice of the child, don’t yield! I think that a 
child who tries to get our attention is en- 
titled to have it. His behavior is a symp- 
tom of his not being at ease, of needing 
something, and he should have our sym- 
pathy. We should have the insight to his 
inner situation which he cannot have. 
Therefore, while we might not give him the 
particular overt and demonstrative attention 
for which he is striving, we should be re- 
sponsive to the need he is expressing. 

We think of the small child as somebody 
who only “ receives” affection as well as 
care, but the child thinks of himself as a 
necessary and important member of the 
family. Every child takes it for granted that 
father and mother would feel very sorry if 
he were not there and would miss him ter- 
ribly. Freud showed that all children de- 
velop at some period a phantasy of not being 
the real children of their parents, of having 
parents of higher social, even royal, stand- 
ing and of being only adopted by their 
parents. The neurotic carries this phantasy 
with him beyond puberty and carefully col- 
lects proofs for his mysterious high descent. 
For the normal child this is but an occa- 
sional thought, provoked usually by some 
punishment which seems unjust, or by a 
rebuke, or a phantasy called upon when the 
tension from the oedipal situation becomes 
too intense. This phantasy of family- 
romance, as Freud calls it, is not in contra- 
diction to but confirms the strong feeling of 
belonging to his family which is a healthy 
need. 
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Under normal conditions the child takes 
it for granted that he would be badly missed 
by his parents if he were not present in the 
home. Thus, when he has been punished, 
or when a wish had been denied to him, we 
find the ubiquitous phantasy: I'll run away, 
then they’ll see! This plan is very seldom 
carried out, but it is a phantasy which we 
find in all children. Here also children’s 
phantasies of suicide should be mentioned. 
Freud says that when we read about the 
suicide of a child we may be sure what the 
child intended was only an attempt, a sui- 
cidal attack that went wrong and ended 
tragically ; the child did not want to die but 
to demonstrate to his parents what risk they 
were running in treating him as badly as 
they did. At the base of all this is the deep 
conviction that it would be an awful punish- 
ment for his parents to lose him. Thus the 
child’s phantasies are created to provide the 
reassurance he needs, they comfort and 
assuage his anxiety which punishment or 
coldness has stimulated. Then when the 
parents are again kind and loving and he 
feels secure with them, the phantasy disap- 
pears as he no longer needs this imaginary 
defense against his pain but finds deeper 
satisfaction in the real manifestations of his 
parent’s regard. That is what happens 
under normal conditions. The situation be- 
comes much more difficult if there is a real- 
istic basis for the child’s anxiety, when he 
has had the experience that his family or 
one member of it does not want him, or 
when there is no family. 

Running away happens more frequently 
in homes and foster families than in the 
child’s own family. When a child runs 
away, I suggest that you look for him in 
the close neighborhood, especially toward 
evening. Many times you will find your 
run-away then. You may say that his de- 
sire to return was stronger than the wish 
to run away. Yet I would explain his 
loitering in the neighborhood as the child’s 
anxiety to find out whether he would be 
missed and searched for. It may be good 
for his future relationship with you if he has 
had this assuring evidence that someone 
does care for him. 

In every child’s life there must be some- 
one who provides a background of warmth 
and understanding. Otherwise growing up 


into a social being becomes rather prob- 
lematic. Growing up implies learning to 
control our instinctive drives and express 
them in socially acceptable channels. With- 
out such control and socialization, living to- 
gether in society becomes impossible. The 
child gives up certain ways of gaining plea- 
sure and satisfaction and adapts to others 
which are compatible with our social set-up 
because he wants the approval of the per- 
sons to whom he is attached. He learns be- 
cause he wants his mother’s love or that of 
his father or nurse. If a child grows up in 
a home, then there must be some one indi- 
vidual to give him this personal, certainly 
not over-emotional, but sincere attachment. 
Where such love and approval are lacking 
he has little incentive to learn, to give up 
instinctual gratifications and acquire social 
adaptations. As an example of this learning 
for approval I need only refer to toilet train- 
ing and the recognized importance of the 
mother’s approval of success. Therefore, in 
institutions where the care of the children 
is divided between a number of attendants, 
it is advisable for each one to take particular 
charge of the training of a small number of 
children and to let the child develop an 
attachment for a particular mother person; 
through his regard for her and desire for her 
approval he will learn best. All the world 
over we find that enuresis is much more fre- 
quent in homes and orphanages than in 
families. No doubt it occurs in family 
homes also but then in the majority of these 
cases it is due to the general uncleanliness 
and neglect or lack of healthy emotional rela- 
tionships with the parents. In orphanages 
the children are accustomed to cleanliness, 
great effort is taken to train them, yet they 
don’t give up the wetting. Effective training 
for cleanliness depends on a personal rela- 
tionship to one person, for whom the child 
becomes clean. 

The child who grows up in a home does 
not live through the experience of a normal 
or half-way normal and happy family life. 
As family life is so important in our civili- 
zation, the child without a family misses a 
very fundamental and specific experience. 
In the family the child lives with his father 
and mother, he experiences a relationship 
with and the responses of both, he observes 
the behavior of both. Therefore, it is essential 
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that the child in the home also meet both 
sexes among the grown-ups. He needs 
both father and mother persons, masculine 
and feminine objects with which to identify. 
All through childhood he is building up 
images and patterns for his future adult life 
and the “ material” for them is taken from 
his actual experiences. It is known that the 
boy growing up amongst men only is likely 
to develop homosexual tendencies. The in- 
teresting thing is that something similar 
happens if he is among women all the time. 
The child growing up amongst persons of 
one sex only, irrespective of whether it is 
his own or the opposite sex, cannot enter 
into the bipolarity of our human nature. 


THE next step after the family is the neigh- 
borhood. The child in the institution does 
not live through the connection of a family 
with their neighbors, the way a family is 
separated from yet connected with other 
persons and families who live nearby. 
Various quite definite degrees of intimacy, 
the mutual help and friction, when to main- 
tain a position, when to give in—all these 
social experiences and relationships he has 
no opportunity to watch and thus an impor- 
tant part of his social learning is lacking. 

The “ institutional child,” as he has been 
called, is also not connected with practical 
economic life. The family child sees the 
striving for certain desirable goods. The 
mother wants something and tries to get it— 
it is too expensive; she waits, she looks for 
a substitute; eventually there is a failure, 
the family has to renounce, or there is suc- 
cess and all the joy connected with it. In 
the home the children have many things 
given to them as a matter of fact, just as the 
air they breathe—and they are without many 
things without being ever aware of it. Some 
things may be given to them because some- 
one who has the power decides to do so. 
Such a process, however, occurs but rarely 
in life and to learn to depend upon the arbi- 
trary power or largesse of others, instead of 
learning one must make effort and that 
effort brings results, does not develop the 
ego. In institutional life there is very little 
opportunity to see things one would like to 
have, which look so promising and useful, 
which can be acquired only by working, try- 
ing, waiting and striving. With imagina- 
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tion we can find substitutes for this kind of 
experience, various ways to get children 
interested in equipment and other things 
needed in the home. Projects can be worked 
out with them on how to acquire, enlarge, 
or add to the equipment, and take care of it 
when it is secured. 

Everyone in our society needs material 
means, money, to buy things; when he 
has gotten the means, then comes the second 
part, the choice between various things, all 
of which may look enticing. In the family 
home the child experiences this choice but 
in the institution too often the child has no 
such opportunity. It is around such little 
details that the child learns to use his judg- 


ment. Provision should be made both for~ 


each child to decide for himself what he 
prefers and try to work out which object has 
more possibilities, and for the group to dis- 
cuss and decide. We all know that every- 
body appreciates things for which he himself 
has worked or earned the money—in other 
words, for which he has made an effort. 
But it is not as commonly recognized that 
it is a valuable experience to make choices, 
that this contributes much to the process of 
ego development. I am stressing the second 
part, the choice. Objects for which we did 
not contribute materially but that caused us 
the trouble of making a choice will be evalu- 
ated highly. It may be a good plan to let 
our boys and girls see, for instance, various 
equipment for games and workshops, to give 
them a share in the choice, and insure that 
the decision is not made too quickly ; also to 
let them see things which are for the mo- 
ment or for a long time beyond their means. 
The child in the family sees plans leading to 
success as well as to failure or resignation 
and both experiences are formative. 

In a home children seldom find an appro- 
priate field for their possessive drives. Yet 
these are an important part of our human 
make-up ; neglected, they do not shrink and 
disappear (as some educators with a very 
“idealistic” viewpoint believe) but grow 
excessively. It is from such exaggerated 
possessive drives that the type of child de- 
velops who greedily grasps whatever he can 
get hold of. His techniques in doing so may 
change with increasing age but the attitude 
is the same. Children in school or on the 
playground will also occasionally fight 
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fiercely about the possession of something. 
The almost mad excitement of these fights, 
which can lead to serious injuries, is charac- 
teristic of institutions. Such excesses will not 
occur if the child can acquire and own things 
and thus have an appropriate outlet for his 
possessive drives. In a family the child has 
various experiences: “J want to have this 
and we (the family, or the siblings) want 
to have this, or buy this.” Both are impor- 
tant. The child is very conscious about the 
things the family call their own, even if 
many of them mean but little to him. In 
school or kindergarten we frequently over- 
hear a conversation between children, which 
consists mainly or only of boasting. The 
order in which the child enumerates some 
of the family possessions may seem very 
comic to us, yet he is very serious about 
them and also about the usual supplementa- 
tion with some exaggerations and fibs. 

For children in homes it is of greater im- 
portance than for family children to own and 
spend money at an early age. Although we 
try to give them in the home the feeling of 
belongingness which the child in the family 
enjoys, we know that we never can be quite 
successful with this. Therefore, it is the 
more important to promote the child socially. 
When we consider him grown-up enough to 
dispose of money, we are indirectly saying 
to him: “ You need not worry so much 
about protection, you are grown-up enough 
even to handle money!” 

If there are special reasons which contra- 
indicate giving money to the children (for 
instance if we deal with young delinquents) 
we may use a special currency which is on 
certain conditions exchanged for real money. 
Not all the money which the children get 
should be “earned”; there should be an 
allowance which is direct gift, a gratification 
rather than remuneration. On the other 
hand, the child should not be paid for all the 
services he renders. Working in order to 
earn money is a very sound principle and 
may be a powerful incitement to overcome 
laziness, untidyness, and so on, but it is not 
everything. In any case, we should remem- 
ber the ego-satisfaction which money means. 


IN institutions there is the danger of too 
much regimentation. Necessarily so many 
more daily activities and events must be 


planned in a home than in a family. Lack of 
planning leads to loss of time and money, 
Thus from the technical point of view it may 
seem a good thing to plan as many details 
as possible. But then there may be too little 
place for the child’s initiative. He may 
resent the continual being told and ordered, 
or even if he does not resent it, valuable 
stimuli for his initiative and his will power 
are lost. 

Furthermore, planning creates the danger 
of monotony in various fields, for instance, 
uniformity in dresses. On certain occasions 
a uniform may be very nice for children, but 
to live all day long in uniforms, year after 
year, is another thing. The uniformity of 
clothing tends to deny as well as to ignore 
the individuality of the child’s personality, 
In the orphanages in Vienna I saw young- 
sters wearing uniforms and later their own 
dresses. In some cases it was hard to be- 
lieve that these were the same children. 
They looked not only nicer, but actually 
more alert; their movements had lost their 
clumsiness and their posture had improved. 
From this experience I was convinced that 
it is important to take care that not even 
part of the clothing becomes too nearly uni- 
form, even though it causes less trouble and 
may be cheaper. The best thing is to take 
the boys and girls to the shop and let them 
choose for themselves. In this connection 
it also seems to me important to have good- 
sized mirrors in an orphanage, even for 
small children. Mirrors are used much too 
little in schools and kindergarten too, per- 
haps on account of some old prejudice about 
mirrors encouraging vanity. The prejudice 
is almost forgotten but the mirrors have not 
been placed. They are of special importance 
in the institution. We do our best to look 
after the children’s attire. Nevertheless 
there is no mother’s eye to look them over 
and the child has to rely more upon his own 
judgment. He also needs the little incre- 
ment to narcissism which looking into the 
mirror provides. ki 

There is furthermore the danger of 
monotony in food. For instance, it may 
be known that Tuesday is beans-day and 
Thursday tomato-soup-day inevitably and 
without hope of a surprise. Or, when this 
rather overt monotony is avoided, there may 
be the same type of bread or the same drink 
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for the children all the time. There are 
other items which change in the average 
household, not because the value of change 
is rightly estimated but only because of lack 
of planning. When we want to introduce 
into the institution the same variety that 
prevails in family life, we must introduce it 
purposely. 

There may be also too much monotony in 
the way the leisure time is spent. It is cer- 
tainly some trouble to plan little trips, or to 
invite children from the neighborhood for 
some purpose, or to employ one or two chil- 
dren for errands or some odd jobs round 
the house. It is simpler to use adults but 
we, the educators, should grasp every little 
opportunity of this kind for our youngsters. 
That order and variety are compatible may 
be hard for some of us to learn. Thus 
monotony may even creep into the children’s 
private possessions. 

For example, in providing cupboards for the 
children’s personal belongings we should make an 
effort to have them at least slightly different from 
one another. (This can be achieved by color, by 
the shape of an upper shelf, by the knob or lock 
to close and open them.) We want the child to 
feel that his cupboard really belongs to him. This 
feeling is enhanced when his own cupboard looks 
different from that of his playmate. In one home 
I know of the children help in making these cup- 


boards and are allowed to take them with them 
when they leave. 


During the daily routine there are many 
points when the group must wait for some 
one child to finish before they may go on to 
the next item. I have been told that it is 
splendid education for the will to learn to 
wait, but when it happens so often in the 
day, it seems to me a splendid education in 
how to waste time. It is necessary from 
time to time to revise the daily routine and 
the program, to see whether there is not too 
much waiting, whether our small groups 
became too big, or whether other children 
should be united in a group. Necessarily I 
am talking in general and you must find 
yourself how to modify my suggestions in 
order to make them fit your peculiar home 
and even more than that, your home at this 
peculiar moment, as an institution and its 
“weak points ” are changing all the time. 

Every child feels, just as the adult does, 
the necessity of being alone sometimes. 
Recent movements in child psychology have 
stressed the child’s need for a social set-up. 
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Social experiences are very important but 
they should not blind us to their corollary: 
the need to be alone sometimes. This need 
varies with different children and at differ- 
ent times. In a family, especially when 
there are only one or two children, the situ- 
ation is very different—there the social side 
needs consideration. But in the home we 
have to look in the other direction. 

Nooks in the play and study rooms are a good 
device as a child can be left there alone and be 
not completely away from the group. For sleep- 
ing, individual rooms for one to three children, 
separated from the aisle possibly not by doors but 
by curtains, seem practical. In a room that serves 
for school work and study bookshelves may pro- 


vide divisions and in the eating room some similar 
device can be worked out. 


EVERYTHING should be avoided that is 
likely to stigmatize children in institutions 
and make them conscious of being different 
from other children. Much is done when 
we try to keep their attire close to what is 
worn by other youngsters. There are other 
things connected with daily life, trifles for 
us and yet of importance for young people 
whose history has made them prematurely 
self-conscious and uncertain. When a child 
visits a family of a friend he should not feel: 
“ Here all is so different from what we have 
and do in the home and I don’t know how 
to behave here, whereas all the others seem 
at their ease.” I have been. told that in this 
country you avoid the term “ dormitory ” 
for a similar reason and simply talk of 
bedrooms. 

At the beginning we pointed out that the 
initiative of children in homes may find 
only a very limited field on account of the 
regimentation. Frequently, children who 
grew up in institutions show in later life a 
lack of “pep.” There are no strong im- 
pulses in them. And yet we need a well- 
propped motivation, a clear will, to con- 
tribute a valuable share of work to the com- 
munity. We are likely to think only of the 
person who is intent on his pleasure and 
enjoyment as the one who is acting under 
strong impulses, and forget that such im- 
pulses are just as necessary for good work, 
and are developed only with encouragement 
and opportunity. 

We have spoken about problems and 
limitations in institutional life, but this does 
not imply that all of them are solved in the 
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average foster family, but only that a good 
share of them take care of themselves in the 
family life. 

A very good solution for many problems 
seems to be the cottage system where about 
fifteen children of varying ages live in one 
cottage with a housemother or a married 
couple. In the garden city, Letchworth in 
England, about twenty such cottages form a 
big institution which can be run economi- 
cally and efficiently without institutionalism. 
Administration, medical care, food, shop- 
ping, can be centralized a good deal. Many 
institutions in America are now run on this 
basis. 

In any case the invaluable advantage of 
an institution is that we can handle children 
who are too difficult, too far from the normal 
to be reared in foster families. The gifted 
and well-trained educator can help more 
children in the home than in the limits of a 
family. 


FINALLY, we are going to discuss some 
of the human relationships centering around 
institutions: the relation of the children with 
one another, the child and his school. the 
child and the grown-up, the home and its 
neighborhood, the child and his family. 

Should we unite different ages when all 
children live in one house? The psycho- 
logical difference between a child under five 
years of age and one over ten is greater than 
between the ten-year-old and the adult. 
Therefore, I am in favor of separating the 
various age levels so far as schools are con- 
cerned (e.g., not only in the different classes, 
but in different buildings and grounds). 

It is different with homes. Various ages 
should live there together for this more 
nearly approximates the family group. But 
they should not be obliged to be together 
all the time. For instance on the play- 
ground at certain hours the older children 
should be able to play unhampered by the 
small ones and they should not have their 
meals at the same time every day (but it 
may be nice to have them together occasion- 
ally, let us say on Sundays). The living 
together of various ages makes the life in 
the institution more natural, more like other 
family groups. Some of the bigger girls and 
boys may develop an emotional bond to 
some of the little ones. They themselves 
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cannot have as much maternal affection as 
they would like to have, but they can give 
some, and this change from the receiving to 
the giving, from the passive expectancy to 
the active role works wonders in settling 
part of their emotional balance. Ten- and 
twelve-year-old girls are sometimes excel- 
lent in taking care of small children; they 
can learn how to handle a baby and they 
are very proud to be promoted so far. This 
is the pre-puberty age when the tide of the 
sexual drive is just starting to run higher, 
Thus the maternal activity is taken up with 
great ardor and provides a very desirable 
channel. 

There seems to be little doubt about the 
value of mixing the two sexes in a home. 
Yet, when we observe a mixed group, we 
see that many times the girls do not get a 
fair treatment, that they are intimidated and 
feel inferior. In such a group all too often 
the girl conceives herself as a “ defective 
boy,” not as a being who is different, who 
has other possibilities. 

The blunt assignment of special household 
duties to girls will not solve the problem, but 
may only deepen their sense of inferiority. 
However, when some of their own personal 
tendencies in the more feminine fields are 
kindled, they will develop self-confidence and 
thrive. These interests will be different for 
ditferent girls—homemaking, aesthetics, car- 
ing for smaller children, for newcomers or 
convalescents may be chosen—and any one 
of them may bring forth the peculiarity of 
the future feminine role. 

There is always the danger of an institu- 
tion developing into a kind of island, alien 
to the life of the community and normal 
human relationships. Much of this s&s 
averted if the children go to school and 
kindergarten with other children. This 
going to school has other advantages as 
well: the child lives in two milieus, as most 
of us grown-ups do, and at times when he 
has conflicts with one of them (and conflicts 
may have their origin not only in the child 
but also in the educator ; we should not for- 
get that he also is a human being) he cam 
get temporary relief from that strain 
going to a second group. If going to school 
is impossible, then we should try to have 
children from outside coming to our school 
in the home. This will provide for a certam 
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amount of variety and flexibility, friction 
and adjustment of human relations. 

Every grown-up in the institution enters 
involuntarily into the network of emotional 
relationships and sets a pattern for the 
child’s desire to be grown up. I should 
favor every friendship between a child and 
one of the staff members, including the non- 
pedagogical staff. Of course care must be 
taken that some children do not develop into 
a kind of “ pet” for certain adults. If pos- 
sible, every member of the staff should enjoy 
occasional hours with the young folks or 
with one or two of them, occasionally eating 
with them, reading to them, or showing 
them little skills, having them help in one’s 
job. 

The problem of the institution’s relation 
with its neighborhood often leads to prob- 
lems like the following: 

Girls from a home in a small town went to 
classes for tap dancing, where many children took 
part. The other children were so cruelly direct 
and incessant with their questions: Why are you 
not with your parents? Why are you in a home? 
Does your mother not want to have you with her? 
that the home children preferred to stay away 
from these classes. Frequently when children 
from a home go for a walk, other children will 
point at them, saying, “ Look! the children from 


the orphanage,” and sometimes stand and gaze in 
awe. 


What can we do about all this? Let us 
realize that a home is not only less than a 
family, but also offers more. This can be 
very practically demonstrated when the 
neighborhood children are occasionally in- 
vited to the playground of the home to use 
the fine outdoor apparatus or the new basket 
ball. They also may be invited for a fes- 
tivity, for a play, a film. Or their parents 
may be invited on some special occasion and 
shown round, the mothers may be invited 
for tea or for a lecture. This may give the 
home children a source of pride in their life, 
the experience of being host and hostess, 
and will familiarize the village children with 
their particular advantages so there is not 
so much strangeness and comment. 

It makes all the difference whether a child 
actually living in an institution has behind 
this institution a family to which he will go 
home normally for holidays, or eventually, 
and whether he has letters and occasional 
visits in his present life connecting him with 
the family. The family in the background 
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offsets many of the inherent dangers of in- 
stitutions. It is much more difficult when 
his family home is permanently or indefi- 
nitely lost for the child by death or re-mar- 
riage or permanent rejection of the parents. 
It will help the child a great deal and make 
our task in the home much easier if we help 
very conscientiously to kindle, conserve, or 
rebuild all the remnants of his family life 
which still exist. The child should find our 
full attention when he is telling something 
about his family, his house, his neighbor- 
hood. For example, when a child gets a 
letter from his mother stating that she soon 
will come and visit him and perhaps even 
take him home, and runs to show the letter 
to the teacher, she should recognize how 
important this news is to the child. If she 
only says inattentively “Isn’t that fine!” 
and exchanges significant looks with another 
adult in the room, the child will be hurt. 

Everything which still connects the child 
with his family, with an old aunt, or a 
grown-up, married brother should be taken 
very seriously and this relation cultivated. I 
know one reason why we so often neglect 
this issue. Most of the educators have no chil- 
dren of their own, or at least they have never 
experienced the heavy burden and the nerve- 
racking strain which the responsibility of 
having children can be. They plan for them- 
selves that if they should have children, the 
responsibility for them would overshadow 
every selfish or other wish and plan in their 
life, they feel angry with those mothers and 
fathers who are not doing everything for 
their offspring. If we consider ourselves 
professional social workers, we must become 
aware of these emotional reactions and con- 
ceive the parents as persons who need our 
help and understanding of their difficulties 
and their point of view, just as the children 
do. It will be easier for ourselves if we 
make an effort to see their side. 

With an older child, someone who has his 
confidence should discuss, along with the 
other difficulties which he is up against, his 
family situation. If the boy or girl is con- 
scious of injustice from his parents or of 
personal defects in them, these should not 
be denied but faced and openly discussed and 
we should try to help the child to see and 
appreciate the positive sides which his 
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parents and his lot have altogether. The 
psychologist with insight in the inter-rela- 
tion of the child’s early emotional life and 
adaptations in later life can help the child to 
overcome a family situation. This cannot be 
done quickly, it cannot be achieved by a 
raoral or any direct approach and certainly 
not in all cases. Yet it can be done and the 
child encouraged to help in avoiding for his 
younger sister or brother the things which 
caused so much suffering to him. 


THESE are some of the considerations 
which seem to me important to bear in mind 
in planning a life for children in an institu- 
tion which will avoid the dangers of institu- 
tionalism and mitigate the loss of family life. 
We cannot undo the harm which has been 
done the child in his most formative years. 
But we can provide him with warmth and 
understanding, with opportunities for the 
development of his individuality, judgment 
and independence, for normal heterosexual 
and social relationships. The way we re- 
ceive and treat him and the experience of 
living through his own difficulties and pains 
may enable and incite him to help his sib- 


lings, his family or other members of his 
community. 

At the end of every deprived childhood 
one thought has been conceived, elaborated 
and fortified: “ I'll see to it that this is paid 
back to society.” This thought has two 
versions, as different from one another as 
day and night. “I am going to make up 
for all the frustrations, deprivations, and 
humiliations they caused me,” or “I'll see 
to it that other children are not treated as 
I have been.” Nowadays a disproportion- 
ately large number of inmates of prisons, 
of persons who suffered utter failure in life, 
are former institutional children, although 
the heads of these institutions were in most 
cases well-meaning persons with a high 
moral standing. Of course there also are 
well-balanced and even out-standing person- 
alities who grew up in institutions. We 
hope that our newly gained insight in the 
making of the whole personality and in the 
eternal presence of childhood experiences 
will help us to increase the number of those 
who from charges become assets to their 
communities and who are capable of creating 
a happy family life in the homes they are 
going to establish one day. 


Surveys in the Family Field 
Francis H. McLean 


II 


[*% the first section? of this discussion of 
surveys, we considered self-studies and 
evaluations, intimate studies of individual 
agencies, and the pathfinding kind of survey 
as integral parts of agency growth. Coming 
now to the consideration of formal surveys, 
we approach the type of study that is sought 
at the end of an extended period of time, 
when local agencies feel it may be desirable 
to compare themselves with others in the 
outer world. Their questions are: Are we 
growing differently than other places? How 
do our patterns compare with those of 
others? There are values in such compara- 
tive evaluations with other fields of work, 
for a formal survey generally includes all 

* Section I was published in the June issue of 


Tue Famiry, p. 107. The complete discussion is 
available in pamphlet form. Price, 20 cents. 


social work activities in which inter-relation- 
ships always play a part. Such extensive 
re-examinations of all relationships and 
kinds of work have a wider base. Here it 
is essential to re-emphasize a point made 
before, that the value of any study is pro- 
portionate to the kind and amount of self- 
evaluation (as described previously) that 
has been going on in individual agencies and 
in Council Committees. Where this process 
has been going on over a period of years, a 
survey may be an expert evaluation of a 
going, progressive field, undertaken in terms 
of its progressiveness and for no other 
reason. 


Reference Frame of Any Survey 


. Lhe “ frame of reference ” for any survey 
is not something which, in its visible em- 
bodiment in a report, will bear much resem- 
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blance to that of any other survey. Too 
slavish devotion to form has turned out 
some pretty dry documents. A survey in 
the social case work field means something 
different from a civil engineering survey. 
It can portray nothing in exactitude and 
should not attempt to. It does not have to 
make out a “case.” It should not have to 
“prove” anything but should work along 
on the conceptions and conclusions of those 
involved in it. 

The emphasis should be on the joint 
problems and questions which are important 
in the particular situation. There may be 
omission indeed of whole areas in one sur- 
vey as compared to another because of the 
relative importance or non-importance of 
problems in those areas. 

This conception is important: that each 
survey be considered as an entity in itself, 
as highly individualized as a family. One 
certainly would not expect the description 
of one family to follow the same pattern 
used in describing every other family, even 
though we recognize that certain funda- 
mentals would appear in both. 

A recent survey revealed these headings: 


I. Historical background 
II. Organization 
A. Board and committees 
B. Departments and districts 
III. Statistics 
A. Comparative figures within the Agency 
B. Comparative figures with other com- 
parable cities 
IV. Financial statement 
V. Personnel 
A. Professional education of staff 
B. Salaries 
C. Personnel policies 
D. Staff development 
VI. Case work evaluation 
VII. Home economics 
VIII. Other special activities 
IX. Agency’s relationship to other agencies 
X. Conclusions 
XI. Recommendations 


Ordinarily, we should insert in this out- 
line another division regarding the agency’s 
relationship directly or indirectly, through 
Council or otherwise, with community pro- 
grams for social progress. There were cer- 
tain reasons why in this particular survey 
those two areas were not especially consid- 
ered. This is illustrative of the point we 
have just made. In other surveys other 
areas might be omitted. For a “ filled-in” 
frame of reference the agency self-evaluation 
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outlines which the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America now has may serve as well 
as anything, except as regards the case work 
study itself. We make that exception be- 
cause the particular case work situation 
should be the frame of reference there. The 
surveyor may have some advance knowledge 
of this which may be supplemented by what 
the Association office has but the advance 
knowledge will come from the place of the 
survey and from the people there. Never- 
theless, one should be prepared to adjust 
and to consider that this is a voyage of 
discovery in which quite new and interest- 
ing developments may be revealed. This is 
particularly important now with reference 
to the work of private agencies because of 
the different sources of referral to them, 
their relations with public agencies, the par- 
ticular community pressures upon them to 
do case work with this group or that. 


Analysis and Evaluation of Case Work 

Nevertheless, one must go to a place pre- 
pared to start studying the case work. One 
cannot wait to develop a tentative plan. For 
this purpose, it is well to obtain these data 
in advance: (1) analyses of the case load 
(2) sources of intake and any notable varia- 
tions (3) particular problems involved from 
the standpoint of the staff (4) particular 
goals visualized. These data will serve to 
indicate the advisability of some _ special 
selections in cases. For example, if the 
referrals from the schools or referrals of 
youth problems from other sources are in- 
creasing, this fact will suggest that a small 
group of records of such cases should be 
included, and so on. In one recent survey 
40 cases from each district were requested, 
to be selected on the basis of the following 
quite common divisions: (1) economic 
(2) environmental (3) conscious conflicts 
(4) unconscious conflicts. After further 
consultation with staffs ten cases from each 
district were selected for reading. 

In another survey “Conscious and un- 
conscious conflicts” appear under the head- 
ing of “ Personality difficulties.” Other 
divisions or types of problems were described 
as follows: 


Environmental Need 


Illustrative Situation: A family which, although 
it may still have sufficient income and reasonably 
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high morale, faces difficulties in adjusting itself to 
its environment, because of a radical change in 
standards of living, sudden illness, lack of acquaint- 
ance with community facilities, undesirable neigh- 
borhood, and so on. 

Service Rendered: Environmental adjustments 
—discriminating assistance in the use of health, 
educational, vocational, recreational, and religious 
resources of the community; help in maintaining 
morale through these adjustments. 


Problems in Attitude toward Environment 


lilustrative Situation: Family morale—a family 
group which may still have a barely sufficient in- 
come and knowledge of community facilities, but 
whose own attitudes toward each other or toward 
their environment are leading to deterioration in 
family life. 

Service Required: This family can solve its 
difficulties only through changes in its own atti- 
tudes, requiring delicate and understanding treat- 
ment of attitudes in relation to environment. 


In a number of recent surveys a plan has 
been tried of having the staff analyze some 
cases in advance. It has been interesting 
to observe that such self-analyses by the 
staffs have been useful in providing a 
broader base for the survey and also that 
they have brought out the same character- 
istics of case work as were revealed by the 
case reading. Thus self-analysis serves to 
be the self-revealer upon which building may 
proceed. It would be a definite mistake to 
include in this summary a particular form 
for such a self-analysis; what is important 
is that the form should be quite simple and 
that it should be assumed that every bit of 
case work has its weaknesses which should 
be presented as well as any possible progress 
evidenced. The principal idea of the self- 
analysis is to describe the situation in the 
briefest possible space and to include the 
case worker’s own thinking upon the case 
work itself. The cases to be selected should 
include samples of those in which progress 
is felt to be unusually evident, those which 
present distinct problems, and some which 
present unusual features. In a large staff 
there may have to be selections by districts. 
In any case the number from any individual 
worker will necessarily be small. 

In so far as it is possible to write short 
analyses of individual cases read, this 
should be done for the benefit of the staff 
members and in so far as time permits these 
should be discussed with the staff. Certainly 
individual analyses of the same surveyor 
will vary tremendously, one from another. 
You may center on one point in one, on 
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several in another, give a fairly rounded 
picture in another, but above all not attempt 
to measure them all along one philosophical 
pattern. Isolated sparks of genius will be 
recognized in imaginative thinking and 
patient searching to find the ways of helping 
for which the client is really reaching, 
According to local desires, the whole series 
of analyses may be included as an appendix 
to the official report or simply be given to 
the agencies for their use, each agency 
receiving only its own. 

In the main body of the report, where a 
number of case work agencies have been 
covered, an attempt should be made to 
weave in a general picture of the case work, 
with references to individual agencies but 
presenting a comprehensive abbreviated por- 
trait. A plea should be made for far more 
vivid writing than has been general in the 
past. Let me say indeed that if the indi- 
vidual case analyses and the discussions of 
the case work are not read for their interest 
by others than the case workers involved 
they have failed their mark. Too often they 
have been put in alarmingly technical terms 
so that ordinary human life appears to be 
far away. In this presentation in the body 
of a report we can, in the course of a general 
description, bring in individual illustrations 
from our analyses. We can separate our 
consideration of the case work into different 
aspects of family life and these aspects may 
vary as the case work varies. We have 
tried too much to put these exclusively in 
molds built around case work concepts 
rather than sometimes building them around 
particular relationships or other particular 
factors in family life. As an example of 
how diversification may be achieved, we 
refer to one survey which had these headings 
among others in the body of the report: 
The Minimum Home; A Recognition of 
the Wider Life; The Working Girl and 
Boy; Affecting Attitudes through the One 
Beloved Child; The Parents in Ruts; The 
Husband and Wife Play Together ; Friendly 
Acts. These and other headings which in- 
volved case illustrations came from no pre- 
arranged scheme. They came from nota- 
tions as the cases were read. All of them 
had to do with the timber and quality of 
the case work. Reading case records in 
another city might suggest an entirely dif- 
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ferent set of special headings. When we 
use case illustrations in a report as a means 
of discussing the case work, there is no 
reason why we should not make them come 


to life. 


Comparative Statistics 


Statistics and information on _ budgets, 
case loads, relief, classification of staffs 
according to varied training and experience, 
training plans for staff, and on other points 
where statistics may be of value may be ob- 
tained from the Family Welfare Association 
of America. Cities will be selected more or 
less comparable with the city to be studied. 


Who Takes Part in a Survey? 


Let us consider now who takes part in 
the ordinary form of survey—the type 
entered into through an active Council. 
This is different from the pathfinding kind ; 
it covers the whole family field, and is one 
in which the leading agencies are volun- 
tarily and deeply interested. 

As I look over the surveys of the past I 
am impressed with one fact—that this kind 
of progressive survey has been regarded too 
much as a matter of staff interest only and 
that there has been too little participation 
of board members upon the committees. I 
do not mean board members in general, but 
a few of the more progressive ones. I should 
like to make this very positive statement: 
A survey committee in a survey of this sort 
is not intended for educational purposes 
only but for creative purposes and is as much 
a part of the survey as the surveyors. The 
joint result of their deliberations may be 
used later on for educational purposes and 
so should be carefully worked out in form. 
But the results should be a joint effort, not 
simply the surveyor’s. This is the reason 
why we realize that only the selected few 
of the volunteer group can go along on such 
a committee, but nevertheless we should be 
sure that none of these few is omitted. 

The problem of numbers and complete 
representation of agencies on such a com- 
mittee is considerable, especially where there 
is a miscellany of smaller agencies. It is 
possible, however, to form a sub-committee 
of the real case work agencies when consid- 
ering some of their problems. Special 
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groupings for creative thinking may be 
developed, bringing together such a sub- 
committee with representatives of other 
social agencies. Whenever the questions 
taken up involve the work of any other 
agencies, the whole committee may be 
brought in. 

A survey committee should be creatively 
thinking in the area of next goals, new 
developments. For example, in one survey 
where the relations between the social settle- 
ments and the family agencies were par- 
ticularly friendly, the problem was taken up 
as to whether there could be a more scien- 
tific approach to guiding individual clients 
to the proper recreational group, that is, 
how the settlement and case work group 
could work more creatively together. 

Weaknesses in case work as well as 
strengths discovered by a survey of indi- 
vidual agencies should, of course, be dis- 
cussed with the particular staff. A descrip- 
tion of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
whole field with particular comment as to 
how the individual agencies stand may be 
presented to the whole committee. Of 
course, any fundamental weaknesses in staff 
are a subject which must be discussed with 
the particular agency. Too great concen- 
tration upon present strengths and weak- 
nesses tends toward a static viewpoint. It 
should be particularly the field of explora- 
tion of a survey committee to see what the 
developments and experiments may be which 
should be tried next, for a forward-looking 
work will be able to correct its own weak- 
nesses. “ What is next?” is a dynamic 
approach to weaknesses as well as to 


progress. 


Committee Participation Illustrated 


The creative part of a survey committee 
may be illustrated by a survey made a few 
years ago in which all important conclusions 
were the committee’s. This appears, for 
example, in the division of responsibility, 
which was illustrated in cases read in which 
several agencies worked with one family. 
An example of its conclusions is indicated 
by the following discussion of cases in which 
several agencies worked with one family: 

In the field of social relationships, while still 


striving for the eradication of obvious family 
failure as shown in the actual breakdown of indi- 
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vidual families, family agencies are concerning 
themselves with the study and development of the 
means by which wholesome family life may be not 
only conserved but enriched. 

The enlarging area of responsibility by the state 
for family and individual welfare has been created 
through progressive measures for public educa- 
tion, public health, public recreation, and for the 
care of defectives and mentally ill. For a time, 
however, the principles of care for children in 
their own homes and children away from their 
own homes did not keep pace with other govern- 
mental development. 

1. Both public and private agencies for family 
social work are needed and they should be entirely 
distinct and independent of each other with good 
team-work between them. Either alone is unable 
to bear the full burden of need and insure progress. 

(a) The private agency, working alone, cannot 
ordinarily limit its intake and do the intensive 
exnerimental work which is a very important 
contribution. 

(b) Combination plans of any type, whether of 
money or of personnel, tend to be unstable and 
to slow down the development of each agency. 
In order to work out the division of responsibility, 
it is necessary to have a trained intake person in 
both public and private agencies, and the intake 
person of each agency should be familiar with the 
policies and laws governing the respective fields. 

A division of responsibility cannot be arrived 
at unless both agencies are on a sound case work 
basis. There are certain types of cases in this 
state that are eligible for certain types of assist- 
ance; as for instance, the wife and children of a 
tuberculous father, a widow with children, the 
wife and children of a man who is confined to an 
institution because of a mental condition, the wife 
and children of a man who is imprisoned for five 
years or more, and the wife and children of a man 
who has absented himself for two successive years, 
are, under certain conditions, entitled to aid from the 
Board of Child Welfare. Individuals who have 
reached the age of seventy, who have lived in the 
city one year and in the state ten years and who 
are dependent, are entitled to old age assistance. 
At the present time, both public and private agen- 
cies are carrying families which are entitled to 
assistance from the Board of Child Welfare. It 
seems that the agencies are justified in carrying 
this responsibility providing the Board of Child 
Welfare makes consistent efforts to increase the 
inadequate grants and inadequate appropriations. 

2. (a) The private family agencies should con- 
cern themselves with the study and development 
of the means by which wholesome family life may 
not only be conserved but enriched. 

(b) First application of young, normally con- 
stituted families should be referred to the private 
family agencies. 

(c) Cases presenting personality difficulties or 
marital problems should be referred to the private 
family agencies. 

A careful study should be made of those families 
wherein factors of low mentality, deep-seated 
emotional problems, and other disintegrating forces 
are present, to determine whether or not the use 
of case work methods. as case work is now 
developed, will bring about a response to treat- 
ment within such families. If the diagnosis is 
unfavorable for treatment, the agency responsible 
for the diagnosis should proceed with court action 
should that be necessary. 


IN THE FAMILY FIELD 


(d) Where there are two or three bread-winners 
—some employed, others not—the case should be 
left to the private family agencies. 

The public agency should bear from the tax. 
fund the heaviest part of the relief burden. To 
this end, it may in general undertake those cases 
in which the capacity for self-support does not 
exist to any considerable measure. It is recom. 
mended that the public department take the new 
load caused by unemployment. It is suggested 
that ultimate division of work between public and 
private agencies should be worked out through a 
joint committee carrying on the discussion already 
started by the Family Study Committee. 

The question of property equity is to be worked 
out by a committee made up of public and private 
agencies and the question of inadequate earnings 
of the father of the family is to be further con- 
sidered. The private agencies should assume some 
responsibility for the family in which the earnings 
of the father are inadequate. The educational 
work required to bring about changes in wages can 
better be initiated by the private than the public 
agency. 

(Some parts of this report were written by the 
surveyors, some embody the continued thinking 
of the committee during the course of the study 
and as material was presented to it.) 


In another survey the part played by the 
agencies involved is thus described: 


The general matters considered in this survey 
have been the subject of conference and discussion 
in various assemblages of those interested. In 
most instances and on the most important ques- 
tions the whole treatment of the subject in this 
report has been based upon a conference or con- 
ferences held during the course of the survey. We 
are, therefore, only interpreters of conclusions 
arrived at. It is the family agencies in collabora- 
tion with other social and health agencies on some 
questions of relationships which have shaped the 
conclusions in this survey. 


The wise surveyor, even when speaking 
for himself alone, does not make suggestions 
of changes in terms of conclusions. Ina 
recent survey in a city where there were 
many agencies and mergers had been dis- 
cussed, suggestions were made in this form: 


Recommendation: that a joint committee be 
selected, consisting of the executive and one of 
two board members from each of the three agen 
cies, these six or nine to select three members 2 
large not directly connected with the agencies, 
the group to select its own chairman. 
methods of selecting the group are of cours 
possible. It is suggested that this committee study 
carefully such questions as the abo > in the ligt 
of the basic needs of the community, including @ 
its consideration the individual reports that are 
being submitted to the agencies involved, 
report its conclusions to the agencies and to the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Recommendation: that the private family we- 
fare agencies through a committee of executives 
under the Council study their needs in prof 
equipment as related to the schools of social 
as a basis for definite programs of staff develop- 
ment. This committee should also give sere 
study to means of affording opportunities for 
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study, through scholarships and otherwise; to 
salary and personnel practices which make pos- 
sible and encourage self-development; and to other 
conditions essential in attracting well equipped 
personnel. 

On this subject of recommendations, 
except as formulations of discussions of 
committees with surveyors may take this 
shape, there needs to be much more experi- 
mentation. Too specific recommendations 
sometimes have a tendency to draw atten- 
tion to themselves as ultimate goals to be 
reached, and to distract from the whole sur- 
vey itself. Recommendations might take 
the form of Suggested Sign Posts on the 
March of Progress. The history of surveys 
has revealed that sometimes too definite 
recommendations have been modified very 
shortly in really progressive communities 
and that without such modification progress 
in certain directions might have been delayed. 
One survey offered no formal recommenda- 
tions and explained it thus: 

In another matter we have avowedly made a 
marked departure from previous surveys. We 
have not segregated and formulated any definite 
recommendations but have embodied them without 
formality in the suggestions of the text. What- 
ever worth there may be found in the study of the 
field will lie in the consideration of our thinking 
and suggestions as a whole. We feel we are called 
upon simply to offer our aid in further growth of 
the finely flowering family social work field in 
X. As that growth comes the old plans will 
disappear but it is in progress, growth and devel- 


opment, and not in checking up, that the promise 
of all social work lies. 


Public Agencies 

Much of what we have just discussed 
has more reference to the study of a private 
rather than a public family agency. It may 
be well to include the study of a public 
agency. Here one can scarcely hope for 
previous self-analyses of cases by workers. 
The selection of cases may be comparatively 
easy because the approach is primarily eco- 
nomic. If there are special departments 
of work, and a group of more or less trained 
workers with restricted case loads, there 
would be naturally some selection from their 
families, as well as from co-operative cases 
carried in conference with other agencies. 

It may be interesting to quote from a 
survey made a few years ago of a public de- 
partment which had not been able to build 
up any special staff. 

There had been accusations of graft and dis- 
honesty in the community. The surveyors made 
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very positive statements on the lack of evidence 
of this, discussing the fact that there was not 
enough relief, but showing that the community 
was to blame for that, not the staff. They criticized 
the lack of plan to cover rent and delays in coal 
deliveries, and showed how they could be cor- 
rected; they found that food budgets were rather 
rigorously adhered to and that there was need of 
variations with the advice of a home economist; 
they considered the advisability of cash relief or 
orders on vendors for clothing, and the abandon- 
ment of the commissary idea. The size of case 
loads and need for more workers, the care of 
homeless and transient, medical care, proper 
handling of complaints were reviewed. The con- 
sideration of personnel stressed, among other 
important facts, the need of a few trained workers 
with opportunity to do some thinking and planning 
in the improvement of the work. 


Undoubtedly for some time to come we 
shall have problems in this area no matter 
what public department is studied. The 
number will depend on how far agencies 
progress in their planning and possibilities 
for using case work approaches. Naturally, 
eligibility and methods of continually assur- 
ing this have to take first rank, next the 
ways, methods, and sufficiency of relief, and 
finally what may be done to reduce strains, 
prevent physical and mental breakdowns, 
and the complete dislocation of normal rela- 
tionships. The departments which have pro- 
tected groups of workers will go further 
along this path. After all, there are vast 
differences between public agencies, and we 
can only plan out the area of a survey in 
conference with the responsible ones. Gen- 
erally these agencies are under no delusions 
as to where they are. In the public field, 
the undone looms more largely than the 
done, which is sometimes not the case with 
a private agency even when the undone does 
loom largely in the job they have under- 
taken. 

The frame of reference for a survey in 
the field of a public agency has to be a very 
different thing, it seems to us, for each pub- 
lic agency. There are some fundamental 
questions, however, which should be in- 
cluded in the study, no matter how far or 
little the agency has progressed: Does the 
client have an opportunity to tell his story 
or is he just questioned? What is the atti- 
tude toward clients? Is it “I must start 
and find out about you,” or “ Come let us 
together work out this joint business of 
presenting your situation properly,”? That 
is, is the attitude one of joint participation 
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and responsibility? Is there respect for 
points of view of clients? In later contacts, 
is there effort to see that the client is manag- 
ing his affairs and contacts as far as it is 
possible? Does the agency grant freely all 
the inadequacies of relief, of baffling regula- 
tions, and consider that both agency and 
client are subject to these limitations and 
restrictions? Do the workers give actual 
direction to the clients to the least possible 
extent required by administrative regula- 
tions? 

We believe that every such survey should 
find out also what the social agencies and 
their supporters are doing to strengthen the 
department directly or indirectly. 


Other Agencies 


What we have discussed heretofore has 
reference largely to private and public family 
welfare agencies including those under 
religious auspices. There are, of course, 
various other agencies which may be in- 
cluded; for example, the Red Cross which 
in certain directions may be doing case work, 
or the Visiting Teachers, Medical Social 
Service, or Travelers’ Aid. Case work 
approaches here will follow along the same 
lines. Surveyors may want general sugges- 
tions from other national agencies involved. 

Then there is a group of agencies such as 
the Salvation Army, Volunteers of America, 
American Legion, work-shop agencies, and 
so on, who may or may not use a case work 
approach. There can be no full list because 
each city will reveal its own list of included 
agencies. We shall not attempt therefore 
to make any suggestion beyond saying there 
are no frames of reference here either. Each 
agency must be approached individually to 
see what it is and how it may be gauged 
and how it fits into the scheme of things. 


New Approaches in Surveys 


New approaches are indicated in several 
recent surveys which should be noted, of 
which the Hartford survey is an example. 
Citing from the report: 


A new approach for the private agencies is 
indicated. They should consolidate the gains made 
in securing more and more care for the cases of 
economic inadequacy, transferring to the public 
agencies their cases of this type. This leaves the 
private case work agencies free to perform the 
tasks they are especially equipped for, and which 
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the public agencies are least able or likely to 
carry on. They can attack the problem in terms 
of prevention, to keep down unnecessary increase 
in the volume of the public job by dealing con- 
structively (and at an early stage) with those 
cases where the essential problem is lack of adjust- 
ment to life’s circumstances due largely to per- 
sonality factors. 

What one might call the “trouble areas” of the 
community are those areas where _personality— 
character—factors create human difficulties, the 
end results of which we commonly recognize in 
terms of truancy, child and adult delinquency, 
mental illness, incompetent parentage and neglect, 
marital discord, divorce, non-support, desertion 
and those unemployable because of personality 
defects. 

A study of these trouble areas reveals certain 
principles : that causes lie mostly in family environ- 
ment and home training that develop faulty per- 
sonalities; that the evidence of these causes crops 
out early in childhood, capable of detection by 
the trained person; that treatment and preventive 
work become more difficult as the child grows, 
and are relatively impractical after the adolescent 
stage; that the symptoms of the difficulty are often 
noticed when the child makes his first significant 
life adjustment—to the school. 


The Hartford Survey approaches the agencies 
not so much in terms of critical analysis of their 
present performance but rather in the effort to 
apply criteria to their ability to fit into this new 
picture. Taken by themselves the various case 
work agencies are trying to do a competent job, 
and are succeeding, for the most part. Their 
attitude in their relationships is co-operative and 
under the stimulation of the Council of Social 
Agencies there has developed the machinery for 
and the habit of frank and friendly settlement of 
differences between them. 

By a combination of the methods of observation 
and statistical analysis an attempt was made to 
determine how far the agency services were 
being applied to these “trouble areas,” at what 
stage of the problem they had the opportunity to 
attack it, and how effectively the whole range of 
available services was being brought to bear. 

The study selected certain trouble areas where 
statistical analysis was possible to some extent: 
Group 1 was a group of 115 children committed 
to the State Bureau of Child Welfare as uncared 
for and neglected during 1933. Group II was a 
sample of 200 children out of a total of 687 dealt 
with as delinquents by the Juvenile Court in 1933. 
Group III was a group of 108 children reported 
as truant by the public schools during 1933. Group 
IV was a sample of 158 cases out of a total of 
857 complaints of non-support and desertion made 
to the Adult Probation Office during 1933. Group 
V consisted of 100 boys and girls committed as 
delinquents to the Connecticut School for Boys 
and Long Lane Farm for girls, from the city of 
Hartford, during the past four or five years. _ 

These cases were carefully checked in the Social 
Service Exchange so that it might be dete 
to what agencies they were known and when they 
were first known. The complete tables appear as 
an appendix to this report. Any study of 
sort proceeds under the limitations of time avail- 
able to collect the data and the degree to which the 
data are available in the records. What we were 
able to secure is a somewhat incomplete picture, 
yet it is most significant in what it does visualt 
The data in the tables must be taken as indicative 
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and their use here is qualified by the other methods 
used in the survey. it must be kept in mind that 
the methods used were the statistical analysis, 
the observations and interviews made by the sur- 
veyors and the reading and analysis of a fair 
sampling of the case records of each agency. Out 
of these the complete picture is built, and it is 
seen against the background of familiarity with 
the experience of agencies and communities on the 
part of the specialists engaged in the survey. 

The conclusions of the picture drawn are briefly 
summarized: (1) There is too much assumption 
of agencies as fundamentally separate. (2) There 
is no machinery for reaching out into the com- 
munity to identify developing problems. (3) The 
choice of agency to which the client applies or is 
referred is mainly by chance or undiscriminating. 
(4) The original diagnosis of a problem is made 
primarily in terms of the habits of thought of 
the agency receiving the application. (5) While 
there is transfer of applications between agencies 
this is likely to be made on the apparent facts in 
the application. (6) Lack of continuity in treat- 
ment occurs because at different times different 
agencies are in contact. 

(This leads on to major recommendations cover- 
ing a Central Intake Bureau and the establishment 
of several joint offices in particular areas, a 
continuing joint case committee of the Bureau, 
and so on. We shall delay discussing these until 
we have presented briefly another survey with 
something of the same challenge.) 


Instead of “ trouble areas ” the Providence 
Survey used “ anti-social results ” : 


In every city there are adults and children who, 
for many reasons of which economic need is only 
one, become problems to its organized community 
life. Some of these individuals, as in the case of 
many adult criminals, constitute a menace against 
which the community must be protected. Others 
in a less degree become a nuisance, a disturbing 
factor against which also some sort of protection 
is necessary to the orderly conduct of community 
affairs. By virtue of their social malady still others 
become a burden which the community must 
assume. Table V gives the number of individuals 
who fell into certain categories which represent 
anti-social end results. 

(In the table referred to the categories were: 
Committed Children, Juvenile Delinquents, Tru- 
ants, Disciplinary Cases, Adult Crime, Mentally 
Defective, Mentally Diseased. The statistics pre- 
sented definite sources. For example, adult crime 
represented the total convictions in District Court. 
Mental defectives were those “so diagnosed by 
the Public Schools, Chapin Hospital, Mental 
Hygiene Society and those committed to Exeter 
School.” ) 

These particular categories are not, of course, 
the only anti-social results with which the com- 
munity is concerned. Cases of desertion, sepa- 
rated families, divorce, suicide, and other similar 
categories are equally suggestive of individual 
behavior problems, of family situations which 
have become inimical to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Economic need in itself is one of the 
chief causes of this type of social problem, and 
it is not without significance that in proportions 
ranging from 41 per cent of the adult crime 
group to 76 per cent of the juvenile delinquents, 
the families of the individuals in the categories 
listed above received relief from some public or 
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private agency in 1934. On the other hand, a 
sufficient proportion in each group were non-relief 
families, to give ample evidence that economic 
need per se is no uniform concomitant of anti- 
social action. 

This table is presented therefore, not as a 
complete inventory of the end results of individual 
behavior and family problems, but as illustrating 
certain kinds of social difficulty for which the 
communities have developed a series of social 
services designed to control and reduce the rate 
of their occurrence. They are selected in part 
because it was possible to get statistical data 
about the services which Providence agencies had 
given to the families in each category. 

The core of the process which social service has 
developed to deal constructively with these indi- 
vidual and family problems is known as social 
case work. This method is applied to individual 
needs and includes the gathering of significant 
information, and its analysis or diagnosis to 
determine suitable treatment. It is a compre- 
hensive process which includes in its scope the 
social, medical, economic, and psychological areas. 
It is the method used by all good family and 
child welfare agencies. 

(Further analysis reveals that a heavy per- 
centage of all these categories has been known 
to one or another social agency. Why then has 
there been so much failure, as indicated by end 
results, in anti-social behavior? Some particular 
strengths are cited, and the distrust among agen- 
cies, failure to transfer to a case work agency, 
and so on are discussed. Confusion and duplica- 
tion, with some able work, were revealed.) 

Efforts at co-operative planning have not been 
entirely lacking and there are many individual 
instances in which one or the other of the two 
private agencies has worked jointly with the 
Department of Public Aid in planning the treat- 
ment of a case. It is nevertheless true that not 
only as among those larger case working agencies 
themselves, but as between them and other more 
specialized agencies there has been a vital lack of 
normal, routine conference procedure and joint 
planning. 

(There are further tables offered upon the same 
material and a consideration of the performances 
of the agencies in connection with that part of 
their work which is concerned with the cases in 
the cited categories, which are in character like 
those presented in the Hartford Survey, though, 
of course, not in detail. In recommendations it 
included a centralization of intake, the continuing 
case committee, the more careful use of special- 
ized services, and so on.) 


We should acknowledge the challenge of 
these approaches and yet at the same time 
we should not fail to examine them carefully. 
Possibly they will lead to the development 
of even better approaches. In neither of 
these surveys was any mention made of 
what is a most important factor—permea- 
tion. This is the spread of the essential 
philosophy underlying case work through- 
out the community so that increasing num- 
bers of lay persons are using ways of adjust- 
ment, ways of approach to their own rela- 
tionships with their own or other families 
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with whom they are brought into contact. 
Even radio stations have talks on family 
problems with constant letters of inquiries 
from listeners. What are the case workers 
doing in the kind of interpretation that will 
enable people to see where they can better 
tackle their own problems? 

References to the testing of health agen- 
cies by state health statistics immediately 
bring in the preventive results of education 
in personal hygiene, and so on. It is not 
only what health agencies do but what they 
say which brings down sickness and death 
rates in a community. It cannot be said 
that every developing family problem which 
might lead to a “trouble” spot or to anti- 
social conduct necessarily requires case 
work. Other influences which may happen 
at a given time to impinge upon a family 
may change the behavior of one or another 
so that the danger poirits may be passed. 
On the other hand there are results socially 
just as bad and continuing over the years 
which may never be revealed by conflicts 
with public authorities of any sort or with 
the courts of domestic relations. We are 
not discounting the statistical approaches in 
these surveys. They are valid as far as they 
go, with the reservation that there are 
equally valid approaches to maladjustments 
which we shall eventually discover in other 
directions. Then, too, we must acknowl- 
edge that even all “ bad” family maladjust- 
ments will not yield to case work and that 
case work is only one method of approach. 

There is a good deal of hit-or-miss about 
present referrals to agencies. But one test 
which might be applied is this: How has 
permeation increased? What agencies out- 
side the case work field are now referring 
and for what reasons? Is intelligent refer- 
ence increasing from various sources? How 





are individuals referring? Is a consultation 
service growing up so that untrained people 
may attempt to try to deal with the prob- 
lems of others, only turning cases over when 
matters become worse? 

Years ago in a general survey the attempt 
was made to develop as large a picture of 
family problems as possible. Data were 
obtained in the directions indicated in the 
surveys just previously mentioned. In addi- 
tion, however, an attempt was made to 
obtain returns from every possible associa- 
tion or group in the city which might have 
the slightest opportunity to run into family 
problems obliquely. This cannot be done in 
an ordinary survey but certainly along with 
whatever social statistics we may develop 
we can make the analysis just suggested as 
to sources of reference. 

We can well ask with regard to the sta- 
tistics whether it would not be well to 
attempt more preventive work in a greater 
number of cases, but we question whether 
the function of family welfare agencies 
should be limited to these areas of preven- 
tion. Can we be sure that lives that may 
be warped in other areas may not be just 
as socially harmful, and that some of these 
do need case work? 


MY analysis of each kind of self-study or 
survey an agency or community may plan 
brings me to this conclusion: surveys in 
themselves cannot be expected to accom- 
plish change but they may be a part of de- 
velopment provided they grow out of the 
community’s own questioning and are con- 
ducted on a truly democratic basis; what 
happens before and after the survey among 
staff members and boards of agencies is 
the important objective, for growth occurs 
only in a process of working and thinking 
together. 
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Adventures in Understanding 


The Contribution of Case Work Skills to the Understanding and 
Treatment of the Ill Person 


Eleanor Cockerill 


URING recent years case workers have 
been devoting much of their thought 
and energy to the task of acquiring a broader 
understanding of human behavior as a basic 
foundation for any efforts to help individ- 
uals cope more successfully with those prob- 
lems concerning which they seek aid. Our 
literature upon this subject has been en- 
riched not only by the thinking and experi- 
ences of case workers themselves but also 
by contributions from the fields of sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, and psychiatry. 

The case worker who is a member of the 
staff of a medical agency is called upon to 
help individuals during an experience in- 
volving the most basic life factors. The 
experience of illness creates a situation for 
the individual which centers around the 
fundamental relationships of life and the 
feelings that accompany it are apt to be 
vivid and intense in nature. The degree of 
understanding that the case worker is able 
to bring to all her contacts with patients 
will largely determine her degree of help- 
fulness. Increased understanding means 
broader tolerance and greater sensitivity. 
Our dictionary describes an “ understanding 
person” as one who is possessed of a 
tolerant, kindly, humane, or sympathetic 
attitude and explains that understanding 
implies discernment and comprehension. 
The patient readily recognizes this quality 
in the case worker who seeks to help him 
and finds in her the non-hostile person of 
whom he need not be afraid and to whom he 
can reveal his real feeling about any aspect 
of his illness and the situation it has created 
for him. 

One concept, which is basic if we are to 
understand the behavior of an ill person, is 
the fact that it is not possible to regard his 
present behavior as divorced from his past. 
This concept is one of those we have gleaned 
from the field of psychiatry. Says Dr. 
Lewis Hill: “It is good psychiatric opinion 
that the usual patterns and limitations of 
behavior in thought, feeling, word, and deed 
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which anyone displays in his everyday life, 
in its simplest routine and its great emer- 
gencies, were acquired largely as a result of 
his childhood experiences in his family.” * 
Illness is one of the emergencies of life par- 
ticularly well suited to create again the orig- 
inal family situation. The nature of illness 
itself and the degree of physical limitation 
inherent in it enforce upon the individual a 
state of regression in which he is again de- 
pendent upon others for the gratification ‘of 
his needs. These needs may be simple or 
complex and they may be met by one person 
or a group of persons. Frequently, the ill 
person enters the hospital and then there are 
more people taking care of him and he finds 
himself among other patients. It is not sur- 
prising that those in charge of his care 
should assume various emotional rdéles for 
him and that fellow-patients often are re- 
garded as siblings. Nor is it surprising that 
we should observe that the behavior of indi- 
vidual patients varies greatly in this situ- 
ation. As Dr. Hill has pointed out, the 
behavior of the ill person will depend largely 
upon experiences that have preceded the 
current situation. 

The emotional demands of patients upon 
those in charge of their care are frequently 
very great and it is not uncommon to find 
competition and rivalry within groups of 
patients for love and attention. Outbursts 
of resentment are not uncommon when this 
has been denied. The doctor may be the 
cruel, punishing parent for one patient and 
the kind, indulgent father for another. The 
case worker is frequently the “good mother” 
who intercedes for the patient. Whether or 
not the case worker is able to handle these 
reactions in a way that is constructive and 
helpful for the patient will depend upon her 
understanding of what is involved and her 
ability to accept and regard all behavior as 
meaningful for the patient. When this view- 
point becomes an inherent and active part 

*“ A Contribution from Psychology to the 


Understanding of Family Life Today,” Tue 
Famity, July, 1938, p. 145. 
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of the worker’s philosophy, she will experi- 
ence little difficulty in understanding and 
accepting hostility and resentment from her 
patients as well as expressions of more posi- 
tive feeling. If this release of feeling is 
denied by the worker because of her need to 
defend herself or her institution one may 
expect an increase in tension and sympto- 
matic behavior from the patient. 

As we have come to appreciate more fully 
the various meanings that illness may have 
for different individuals we have shifted our 
emphasis somewhat and we now realize that 
it is more important to know what kind of a 
patient has a disease than to know what sort 
of a disease a patient has. Dr. Flanders 
Dunbar has contributed a great deal to our 
understanding of this concept and she has 
stressed the fact that “It is the patient’s 
general make-up and ability to adjust to 
such situations, especially his patterns of 
reacting to them, the degree of pent-up 
anxiety, the nature and seriousness of his 
conflicts that must be evaluated.” * 

“Adventures in understanding ”’ must in- 
clude not only greater appreciation of the 
patient’s problem but also evaluation by the 
worker of her own feelings and reactions. 
Ruth Smalley has emphasized this in her 
article, “ Psychiatric Implications for Medi- 
cal Social Work,” * in which she urges the 
worker to subject her own feelings to the 
same degree of analysis as those of her 
patient. The importance of having an aware- 
ness of any subtle reactions within herself to 
old or young patients, men or women, or to 
patients suffering from certain diseases is 
pointed out. Without consciously intending 
to do so, it is very easy for the worker to 
indulge some patients and punish others 
who are heavily weighted for her emotion- 
ally. Or she may alternately punish and 
indulge the same patient, depending upon 
her own fluctuations in feeling. When the 
worker detects the faintest indication that 
she dislikes the patient who has come to her 
for help, she should critically examine the 
sources of her feeling, since usually there is 
no basis in reality. The subtle influence, 
also, of the worker’s desire for approval 


*Dr. Flanders Dunbar: “The Psychic Com- 
ponent in Disease.” Bulletin of the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers, August, 
1937, p. 75. 

*Tue Famity, December, 1934, p. 257. 
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from the physician or hospital she serves 
may be an important factor in her relation- 
ships with patients who are ambivalent 
about undertaking treatment. If the worker 
has any personal “stake” in the matter, it 
will be difficult indeed for her to help the 
patient to find his own way through con- 
flicting feelings and to determine finally his 
course of action. The importance of pre- 
paring and controlling our own psychologi- 
cal reactions cannot be stressed too much 
since this is essential in order that we shall 
not put our feelings, expressed or unex- 
pressed, in the way of the patient’s freedom 
to express his. 

The points presented thus far will doubt- 
less be clarified by the discussion of an 
actual case.* 

Miss S, a tall, well-built, robust, 35-year-old girl 
of German extraction, was referred to the medical 
social worker for a conference regarding treat- 
ment plans. Her doctor informed the worker that 
a lump had been present in her breast for two 
months following an injury to it and he felt that 
the possibility of malignancy should be excluded 
by a frozen section examination of tissue removed 
in the operating room. Should this examination 
reveal malignancy, a radical operation would have 
to follow immediately. The doctor commented 
that he regarded the possibility of malignancy as 
very slight and said he himself felt sure the opera- 
tion would mean nothing more than the removal 
of the small tumor. However, the patient should 
be prepared for the more radical procedure. 

At this poifit, it is well to review briefly 
what attitudes or feelings the worker herself 
might bring to her interview with Miss S. 
A strong desire to urge this patient to avail 
herself immediately of an opportunity to 
prevent serious trouble later on, reinforced 
by the surgeon’s own eagerness to proceed 
as rapidly as possible, might largely influ- 
ence the worker’s approach. Fear of the 
actual operation itself might not exist for 
the worker because of her knowledge of the 
large number of similar operations per- 
formed successfully. Her awareness of the 
comparative frequency of negative reports 
from frozen section examinations would 
tend to minimize in her own mind the possi- 
bility of a radical operation. On the other 
hand, previous experiences with similar 
patients might have been so disheartening as 


“The case worker in the S case is a graduate of 
the Smith College School of Social Work with 
three and one-half years’ experience in family case 
work, eleven years in medical social work, and one 
year in a psychiatric clinic. 
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to make the worker feel hopeless about the 
possibility of a favorable outcome or she, 
herself, might have some well defined feel- 
ings about breast surgery. 


When Miss S seated herself at the worker’s 
desk, her cheeks were flushed and she gave the 
impression of being confused, almost sluggish in 
her reactions. It soon became quite evident that 
she was extremely anxious and tense, somewhat 
stunned by the possibility of an operation. In an 
indefinite, hazy manner she mumbled something 
about being married soon and that she couldn’t go 
through with it if this should turn out to be cancer. 
In the same manner she said briefly that her father 
had cancer too and died from it. At one time she 
had studied Christian Science and she thought she 
would rather try that now than to run the risk of 
having her breast removed. She would have no 
right to marry if that should happen. 


Miss S was obviously so emotionally dis- 
turbed that the worker questioned the ad- 
visability of attempting an interview with 
her at that time. The nature of her few 
brief comments indicated the heavy emo- 
tional content of a diagnosis of cancer for 
her as well as the threatening implications 
of radical surgery. 

The worker explained briefly about the doctor’s 
recommendations, pointing out the possibility that 
the tumor might be benign but not stressing this. 
Miss S’s only response was to clasp and unclasp 
her hands nervously as she mumbled “I couldn’t 
do that. It can’t be so.” The worker suggested 
that perhaps she would like to wait until the next 


day to talk things over. Miss S agreed readily 
and made an appointment for the next afternoon. 


Doubtless the worker’s decision to post- 
pone further discussion was based upon her 
recognition of the great amount of anxiety 
and feeling exhibited by Miss S. The 
futility of offering any intellectual or infor- 
mational help at this point seems evident. 
No doubt Miss S’s experiences during her 
father’s illness had fully acquainted her with 
the facts about cancer and the consequences 
of delayed treatment. In order to demon- 
strate her ability to be helpful to Miss S it 
was essential for the worker to recognize 
that she would not benefit at this point by 
explanation or reassurance. 

The next morning Miss S appeared at the clinic 
to ask that her appointment for the afternoon be 
postponed until the following morning. She said 
she had an opportunity to go out into the country 
with a friend for a ride. Her manner was more 
composed but she was definitely in a hurry to leave 
the office. The new appointment was arranged and 
she left hurriedly, the worker’s only comment being 


that she recognized the difficulties involved in mak- 
ing a decision. 
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This was an important point in the 
worker’s relationship with Miss S. Ob- 
viously she was ambivalent about accepting 
the doctor’s recommendation and doubtless 
the trip to the country represented an effort 
on her part to secure advice and counsel 
from another source. Her trip to the hos- 
pital to cancel her appointment and make a 
new one indicated, however, her unwilling- 
ness to sever that contact. Again it was 
important for the worker to recognize Miss 
S’s ambivalent state and her reluctance at 
that moment to call upon the worker for 
assistance. 


The next morning Miss S came to the hospital 
accompanied by the man she was engaged to 
marry. She entered the worker’s office alone, 
however. Some casual remarks were exchanged. 
It seemed difficult for her to reach the purpose of 
her visit so the worker inquired, “ Well, how is 
everything looking to you today?” In a hesitat- 
ing manner, Miss S replied that she had decided 
to come into the hospital since there seemed to be 
no alternative. This was followed immediately by 
a frantic appeal for reassurance from the worker 
that the microscopic examination would be nega- 
tive. The possibility of cancer seemed to over- 
whelm her. Her discussion turned almost imme- 
diately to the illness and death of her father and 
she admitted having been very apprehensive about 
herself since his death, over a year ago. In fact, 
she had not been successful in keeping cancer out 
of her mind even when she felt well and before 
the difficulty developed in her breast. Shortly 
after his death she noticed a vaginal discharge 
and went to a doctor who assured her that she 
did not have pelvic cancer. -The worker encour- 
aged her to talk about her concept of cancer and 
she explained that she had always pictured it as 
an octopus, with many legs reaching out all over 
the body. Then she became embarrassed because 
she had revealed her own imagery. The worker 
remarked that people often have ideas in their mind 
which seem so queer that they hesitate to tell 
others about them. Miss S replied that she knew 
that to be true and she often felt that people really 
lead two kinds of lives most of the time. Then 
she began to talk very freely about an unhappy 
period in her life during which she became unem- 
ployed and was disappointed in the man she loved. 
A Y.W.C.A. dramatic club was most helpful to 
her at that time because she was able to lose her- 
self in the rdles she played. She also took up 
Christian Science because of the help derived in 
her thinking. Gradually, it became evident that 
Miss S’s relationship with her father had been a 
dificult one. She seemed to resent his ‘trict con- 
trol over her, his interference with her first love 
affair which resulted in the engagement being 
broken, and the fact that because of his philosophy 
about education for women she had been deprived 
of going to High School. As a young girl she suf- 
fered from intense shyness and this she attributed 
to her father’s domination of her. When she 
joined the Christian Science church against his 
wishes, she felt that she had accomplished the first 
independent act of her life. When her father be- 
came ill suddenly she was stricken with remorse 
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and promptly gave up her faith and devoted all 
her attention to his care. However, in spite of 
everything she could do, he continued to get worse. 
She felt that it would have been easier if only his 
illness had not been so brief and his death so 
sudden. 

During this interview, Miss S said little about 
her reaction to surgery, except that she had asked 
her fiancé if he would be willing to marry her 
and he had replied that as long as they didn’t cut 
off her head, it would be all right with him. 

The worker was introduced to Mr. T who was a 
very nice, “oldish” looking man who appeared to 
be kindly but apparently a little unsympathetic 
with Miss S’s uncertainty, which was revealed in 
his comment to the worker, “Of course, she is 
going through with this.” The question of an 
appointment was discussed with both of them and 
the following Monday was agreed upon. As Miss 
S left the office she remarked, “If only everything 
wasn’t so uncertain it would not be so bad. I hate 
to run the risk of its being cancer.” The worker 
agreed that indefiniteness about the nature of her 
operation made her decision more difficult but 
pointed out that this was unavoidable because the 
surgeon himself could not predict the outcome of 
the microscopic examination. She commented 
briefly on the fact that she recognized Miss S’s 
dilemma and that she no doubt was experiencing 
conflicting feelings. Miss S responded briefly, 
“Yes, that’s it.” The worker said she would be 
glad to talk with her again before her admission 
if she thought it would be helpful. Mr. T inter- 
rupted to say that Miss S had already made up 
her mind and that she would enter the hospital on 
Monday. The worker continued to speak directly 
to Miss S as she remarked upon the courage it had 
required for her to make the appointment. 


This interview gives us some additional 
insight into the possible meaning that cancer 
had for Miss S. The fact that her father 
died from cancer, that she participated in his 
care during the terminal stage and that she 
seemed to have considerable conflict in her 
feelings about him were all extremely im- 
portant factors. The worker’s greatest help- 
fulness to her might be through the develop- 
ment of a relationship in which she would 
be able to express some of these feelings 
without fear of condemnation, thus enabling 
her to arrive at some understanding of them 
and their role in her life. There were evi- 
dences already that this relationship had 
been established and that Miss S was begin- 
ning to utilize the opportunity presented. 
Even though she had accepted an appoint- 
ment to enter the hospital, the possibility of 
an intense emotional reaction if cancer were 
discovered seemed evident. 

Miss S arrived in the clinic at the appointed 
time. She was accompanied by Mr. T and her 
mother, a frail, anxious, little woman who seemed 
to be quite dependent upon her future son-in-law, 


who was assuming a position of leadership. Miss 
S was excited and nervous, her cheeks were 


ADVENTURES IN 


UNDERSTANDING 


flushed. It was the worker’s impression that she 
had kept the appointment only because of the 
insistence of Mr. T and her family. She was ad- 
mitted to the hospital and later in the afternoon 
the worker visited her in the ward. She was sit- 
ting by her bed, clad in an attractive blue robe 
which she said was part of her trousseau. As the 
worker approached, she abruptly closed a book she 
had been reading. When the worker inquired if 
she had found something interesting to read, she 
said she thought the doctors and nurses would be 
angry at her if they knew she was reading Science 
and Health. The worker replied that there was 
no reason why she should not feel free to do the 
thing which helped her most and apparently she 
was finding Christian Science helpful. Miss § 
replied that her practitioner was very angry be- 
cause she had entered the hospital. The worker 
wondered how she herself felt about it. She was 
silent for several seconds and then said quite 
eagerly that the doctor had just been in to see her 
and had expressed his opinion that she did not 
have cancer. She found this very reassuring and 
said she was going to keep all other thoughts out 
of her mind. The worker said she realized that 
Miss S found thoughts of cancer and surgery hard 
to accept and that many patients did feel that way 
about it. Her situation was particularly hard be- 
cause of the decision the doctors had asked her to 
make and the element of uncertainty in it. She 
again assured Miss S of her interest in her and 
said she would see her again the next day after her 
operation. 


The impression that Miss S would benefit 
by a relationship in which she felt secure 
enough to express her real feelings and re- 
actions is confirmed further in this contact. 
One suspects that this experience thus far 
represented for her a repetition of the pre- 
vious situations in her life when she had 
yielded to the domination of members of 
her family. 


The next day Miss S was taken to the operating 
room and shortly afterward the surgeon announced 
that the tumor had proved to be malignant and the 
radical operation would be performed immediately. 
During the morning, Miss S’s fiancé telephoned 
and was given this information by the social 
worker together with the suggestion that he and 
Miss S’s mother come in later in the day. 

As soon as it seemed expedient, the worker went 
to Miss S’s bedside, after consulting with the nurse 
who commented upon her great restlessness which 
did not seem to respond to the sedatives she had 
been given. Miss S was fully awake when the 
worker entered her room and recognized her at 
once. She was crying freely and tossing her head 
from side to side on the pillow. She stopped for 
a moment to say accusingly, “See. what they did 
to me! And you were so encouraging. All of you 
said it would come out all right. I should never 
have let you persuade me. I should have stayed 
by my Science.” Then followed an outburst of 
resentment toward her mother and Mr. T. She 
sobbed as she said she wanted her mother more 
than anyone else. Her mother was never aroun 
when she needed her. What right did she have to 
desert her now? She was angry, too, because of 
Mr. T’s absence and said she guessed it didn’t mat- 
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ter anyway because everything would have to be 
called off. He wouldn’t want her now that she 
was all cut up—just like “chop suey.” She would 
be an imposition on him. He had an invalid 
mother who needed all of his attention herself. 
She wished he wasn’t a bartender anyway; the 
saloon frightened her because she was afraid of 
people when they were drunk. “Everything in my 
life is a mess. I wish I could be born again and 
start all over.” Then very abruptly she said, “I 
guess my father wants me to go and be with him. 
That’s why he made me have this awful disease.” 

During the few minutes of the worker’s visit, 
she wiped the perspiration from Miss S’s face and 
stroked her forehead. She said that she knew 
Miss S was very angry at everyone who had had 
anything to do with her treatment. She explained 
that she, herself, was responsible for the absence 
of Mr. T and her mother who had called during 
the morning and had been told to come in during 
the afternoon since the worker had expected Miss 
S to be asleep until then. In response to Miss S’s 
remark, “I know I’m acting just like a baby,” she 
replied that all sick people pass through a few 
days in which they do feel as helpless as a baby 
and that the nurses expect to give them extra care 
during that period. She reassured Miss S about 
her tears and told her not to be embarrassed by 
them. At the termination of the worker’s visit, 
Miss S seemed somewhat quieter. 


This brief contact with Miss S offers fur- 
ther confirmation of the important rdle 
played by her relationship with her parents, 
particularly toward her father, with whom 
she seemed to be identifying in this illness. 
The resentment she expressed was obviously 
directed not toward the worker, herself, but 
toward the parental figure she represented. 
It is interesting to note that she accused the 
worker of having been unduly encouraging. 
Also, Miss S’s behavior at this peint exem- 
plifies another phenomenon which is often 
observable during periods of acute illness— 
the tendency of the patient to regress to a 
state of emotional immaturity and depend- 
ency. Ruth Lewis has referred to this 
aspect of acute illness in her recent paper 
“Social Case Work with the Ill Person ” ® 
and stresses the importance of the worker’s 
understanding of the patient’s behavior dur- 
ing this period when the old battle between 
desires to be dependent, protected, and cared 
for and the desire to be independent is being 
fought. Miss Lewis has also pointed out in 
the same paper the necessity of understand- 
ing such feelings about surgery as those dis- 
played by Miss S. “ Fears of mutilation, of 
giving up part of themselves, of castration 

*Ruth E. Lewis: “Social Case Work with the 
Ill Person.” (Read before the Medical Social 


Section of the National Conference of Social 
Work, June, 1938.) 
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may be strong deterrents to the acceptance 
of medical recommendations and it becomes 
very important to discover these feelings 
when the patient is showing blocking in 
going ahead with medical care.” In this 
instance, the patient’s feelings did not delay 
hospitalization but they contributed to her 
post-operative emotional state. 


During the days that followed, the worker 
visited Miss S regularly at the same time every 
morning. Until the third or fourth day, her de- 
pendency was marked and her demands upon the 
worker great. On one occasion, after her tray had 
been brought by the nurse and the back of her bed 
elevated so that she could feed herself with her 
right arm which was not bandaged, she insisted 
that the worker feed her. Although there was no 
actual! physical necessity for this her request was 


granted because of her apparent need at that mo-~ 


ment for attention from the worker. During this 
process of being fed, she talked freely and referred 
to the many occasions upon which her father had 
complained that he had a cold, had gone to bed, 
and made the family wait upon him even though 
he was well enough to eat a large steak. One day 
she expressed anxiety about the discharge from 
her wound and commented that the odor was just 
like that which had been present during her 
father’s illness. During these first post-operative 
days she spoke about the interest she had always 
felt in the appearance of her body and referred to 
the fact that now its “lines” would be broken. 
On one occasion she told the worker about an inci- 
dent in which she nearly drowned. At the con- 
clusion of her narrative she said briefly, “ That 
was pretty bad but I came out of it whole.” Her 
mood fluctuated from day to day and she was quite 
often depressed. However, as she gained in physi- 
cal strength, her dependency upon the worker be- 
came less and less and upon the fourth or fifth day 
she reported eagerly that she was able to go to the 
bathroom and no longer needed to be waited on. 
She became curious about the worker and wanted 
to be told about her interests. Then she began to 
express a desire to do something for the worker. 
When the tenth day arrived some very simple 
interpretation was attempted in which only the 
material introduced by Miss S herself was used—- 
the fact that she resented her father’s domination 
of her and then became frightened when his death 
followed her efforts to emancipate herself. It was 
also pointed out that her illness seemed to be re- 
lated in her mind to the guilt she felt about some 
of the negative feelings and attitudes she had ex- 
perienced about her father during her life. Miss S 
showed considerable acceptance and insight into 
her situation and said that she had often wondered 
why she had ever decided to marry Mr. T because 
he was just the same kind of a man as her father— 
domineering and stern. Then she observed that 
she knew the reason she liked Mr. T was because 
he reminded her of her father. The worker ex- 
plained that Miss S might need further help in 
understanding some of her thoughts which seemed 
confusing to her and suggested that this could be 
arranged later if she thought she would like to try 
to straighten them out. In the meantime, emphasis 
was placed upon the various obstacles to recovery 
which presented themselves from day to day. Miss 
S’s course was steadily upward and she was dis- 
charged from the hospital after a minimum period 
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of care. Before she left she was beginning to 
arrange the details of her wedding and to recon- 
struct plans which once seemed so impossible of 
realization to her. She indicated less and less need 
of the worker and several times remarked upon 
the fact that she was beginning to “get things 
straightened out.” 


One may question the degree to which 
the basic problems of Miss S were modified 
or lessened by her contact with the worker 
since the material presented seems to indi- 
cate sources of conflict which are pretty well 
entrenched. We are justified, however, in 
drawing the conclusion that Miss S’s imme- 
diate period of convalescence was less diffi- 
cult emotionally than it would have been 
without this opportunity to express her 
feelings to an allowing, accepting person. 
Elizabeth Dexter has pointed out * that “ the 
mere expression of feelings at least partly 
drains them of their intensity because they 
are no longer suppressed. Since the worker 
does not criticize, the client may respect 
himself a little more and, as his self-respect 
develops, his hostility toward himself and 
others decreases. The worker does not 
attempt directly to change his behavior but 
gives him the opportunity through the case 
work relationship to discover what feelings 
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are causing him pain so that he can evolve 
for himself whatever solution is possible for 
him.” 

Because Miss S’s lesion was discovered 
early and the radical operation performed 
immediately, her prognosis is regarded as 
good by the surgeon. Whether or not she 
can live comfortably and happily will be 
largely dependent upon the manner and de- 
gree to which her emotional conflicts mani- 
fest themselves and interfere. We are all 
familiar with the patient who continues in a 
state of chronic disability long after the 
acute phases of his illness are passed. The 
medical social worker may be a factor in 
enabling the patient to recover more quickly 
through the medium of a case work relation- 
ship such as that described by Miss Dexter 
and illustrated in the case of Miss S. 

“Adventures in understanding,” then, 
lead not only to greater insight into the 
behavior of ourselves and our patients but 
also to more helpful and effective rendering 
of those services, whether slight or con- 
tinued, which are a part of the medical social 
worker’s contribution to the treatment of the 
ill person and his restoration to the fullest 
life of which he is capable. 


An Experiment in Case Work-Group Work Correlation 
Adelaide Dorn 


OR a long time the Rochester Y.W.C.A. 

has been interested in the correlation of 
group and case work. In the fall of 1935 
this interest was crystallized when we found 
that we had a group of girls meeting on 
Saturday mornings who, for the most part, 
had been referred by case workers. It was 
decided by two of the secretaries at the “ Y” 
that this group should be studied carefully 
and consultation with case workers and 
supervisors be arranged so that some 
method of procedure in the correlation of 
group and case work could be determined. 
The statistician at the Y.M.C.A. was con- 
sulted for concrete advice as to the kind of 
records it would be helpful for the group 
worker to keep. For three successive Sat- 
urday mornings one of the secretaries ob- 


Elizabeth Dexter: “Activity in the Case Work 
Relationship.” THe Fairy, October, 1933, p. 203. 


served the girls in their group setting, not- 
ing particularly when the girls showed 
initiative in the club program; when a feel- 
ing of unity seemed to be evident; when 
significant attitudes towards school, church, 
and other individuals were evident; and 
finally, when there were conflicts either 
between two individuals or between a leader 
and an individual. 

With these data, along with the running 
record of the club program, the two “Y” 
secretaries consulted with some workers 
from case work agencies who were also in- 
terested in the correlation between group 
and case work including the case supervisor 
of the Family Welfare Society, the director 
of the Visiting Teachers Department of the 
Board of Education, and the statistical 
expert of the Y.M.C.A. In analyzing the 


values which might come out of co-opera- 
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tion, the case workers discerned these values 
in group work: the group shows the case 
worker facts about the girl not always evi- 
dent in other situations; it provides limita- 
tions through which a person may function ; 
it offers valid interests, helps a person adjust 
to social situations, develops skills, and re- 
lieves tensions. 

The group worker realized the values in 
understanding the case worker’s point of 
view because a knowledge of the background 
factors of individuals is of paramount im- 
portance in planning recreational programs 
and in evaluating individual growth. Indi- 
vidual therapy can be done either through 
case work or group work, or through co- 
operative effort involving both kinds of 
treatment. 

The workers decided that certain girls 
selected from the Saturday morning group 
should be studied carefully from the follow- 
ing angles: what was known by the case 
worker about this individual and her needs 
for healthy growth; what part of this 
knowledge she gave to the group worker; 
what she might have given that she did not; 
what type of recreation the case worker re- 
quested and how practical this was from the 
point of view of the needs of the girl and 
the facilities of the “ Y.” 

The selection of girls was carefully made, 
preliminary conferences held to discuss the 
individual girl’s needs and the kind of group 
experience which would be most helpful to 
her, and the program planned in relation to 
these needs. Regular consultations between 
the case and group worker regarding the in- 
dividual girl’s progress were then spaced 
according to individual development. It 
was hoped that these conferences would de- 
termine what kind of material the group 
worker needs from the case worker, what 
are the criteria for determining whether case 
work concomitant with group work is 
needed and vice versa, and what are the 
separate contributions of each to the de- 
velopment of personality. 

At the end of the year these conferences 
and individual records were studied. It was 
felt that group work, from the case worker’s 
point of view, had been valuable in that the 
activities promoted by the group had re- 
lieved tensions, had given security, pro- 
vided limitations and situations which were 
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like the ones to which an individual needs 
to adjust in life but which were tempered and 
made easier by the presence of the leader, 
and had provided a wide range of inter- 
est. The material that tiie case worker gave 
the group worker—a short history of the 
case with an analysis of the particular things 
that she wanted the girl to get from the 
group—seemed to be adequate in most in- 
stances, although in some cases it seemed 
that the group worker might have been 
more helpful if she had been able to keep up 
with changing family situations. The group 
worker, through this definite analysis, knew 
precisely what each gir! should get from the 
group and the case worker knew what valu- 


able outcomes she might look for as a result . 


of group experiences. Everyone felt that 
the personal conference at the beginning, 
followed by telephone calls or consultations 
spaced in accordance with the development 
of the individual girl, provided the best 
method of correlation. The group worker 
was able to build up a more vital club pro- 
gram through the added information and the 
case worker acquired significant knowledge 
through the group worker about the girl’s 
feelings toward other people and social situ- 
ations in general. 


AS a result of this year of experimentation, 
a committee of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies was organized in 1936 to study further 
the subject of correlation between group and 
case work. 

Two members of the committee, one a 
case worker and the other a group worker, 
made a further study of ten cases chosen 
from the group and set up a questionnaire 
which was sent to the case workers to secure 
a careful evaluation of the project. This 
questionnaire asked the case worker to give 
a description of the personality of the girl; 
state the problems as seen by her and the 
specific help requested from the group work 
agency; evaluate the help that was received 
saying how the group experience could have 
been more helpful; comment as to whether 
she felt the group worker was given ade- 
quate information really to understand the 
problem and if close enough contact was 
maintained between the group and case 
workers. As the same time the group 
worker analyzed the need of each girl as she 
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saw it, the type of individual she was, and 
the adjustment within the group. Records 
were kept of contacts between the case 
worker and group worker, of participation 
and attendance of each of the individuals in 
the club program. 

The conclusions of this study were that 
while the number of cases studied was only 
a sampling of the larger group, the group 
worker found the information received from 
the case worker was of great value to her in 
carrying out her aims of group work. The 
restrictions that the case worker imposed 
upon the other worker in asking for a fol- 
low-up, a report, and specialized treatment, 
were not a limitation to the group worker 
but a definite tool used not only to help one 
individual but the whole group. The more 
she knew about the individual the easier it 
was for her to place her in a group where 
she could get satisfactions. Groups are so 
varied that, unless the group worker chooses 
carefully, it is almost impossible to insure a 
happy adjustment. Reporting to the case 
worker clarifies within the group worker’s 
mind the way the girl has reacted in: the 
group, and further contacts with the case 
worker help to evaluate the group work 
process as it has affected one individual. 
Of course, as one individual makes a whole- 
some adjustment it is beneficial to the whole 
group. 

The more the case worker knows about 
group work, its possibilities and limitations, 
the easier it is for her to suggest the group 
work treatment desired. The case worker 
needs to think carefully whether the indi- 
vidual needs an artificial or a natural group; 
whether she would fit in best with a club or 
a class; whether she could get the greatest 
satisfaction out of learning a skill or through 
planning co-operatively with other girls her 
own age. The case worker felt that in many 
instances, where girls change schools and 
foster homes often, a group may be a con- 
tinuing factor that gives permanency and 
security to an individual who has to face 
new situations. It was felt that the two 
tools that had been of paramount usefulness 
were the brief summary by the case worker 
at the beginning of the contact which facili- 
tated placement in a group and the report at 
the end of a unit of time by the group 
worker so that progress could be noted. 


The experiment showed that case work 
in Rochester had with profit turned to group 
work for help. It accepted the importance 
of play for healthy development; it recog- 
nized the value of the group work program 
as a definite treatment tool; it saw that 
group work was peculiarly able to furnish 
situations comparable to real life experi- 
ences, lending itself as a controlled medium 
for providing many of the child’s needs for 
social consciousness, security, recognition, 
prestige and self-expression through de- 
veloping interests. Absence of any stigma 
connected with attendance at the “Y” 
makes some cases more accessible for treat- 
ment to the group worker than to the case 
worker. Through this co-operation, success 
for both the group worker and the case 
worker is enhanced. The shy child, resist- 
ing at first, is socialized more rapidly 
through the medium of varied group experi- 
ences. The aggressive child is disciplined 
by a group. The physically handicapped 
child finds self-expression and friendship. 
The girl whose problems are deep-seated 
makes a better adjustment by the indirect 
satisfactions introduced through the group 
experience. The girl who goes from one 
school to another finds continuity in belong- 
ing toa group. Another girl finds a mother 
substitute in the group leader and develops 
friendships with other children. One finds 
security in the group and relief from nervous 
tensions. Because of treatment the girl is 
receiving with the group work agency the 
case worker may not have to consider her 
as a major responsibility. In this way 
group work has been able to contribute to 
case work, and together both have been able 
to work out a method of treatment to meet 
the immediate and changing needs of the 
child. When the group no longer is a con- 
tributing factor in the lives of individuals, 
some other treatment or association is recom- 
mended, and case workers and _ group 
workers should be more keenly intelligent in 
their recognition of the point where treat- 
ment in one group should stop. Some of 
the cases studied showed when membership 
in a group should cease. Both workers need 
to understand each other more fully in order 
that more skilful co-operation may take 
place for the duration of an individual's 
membership in a group. 
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The following case is presented as an 
illustration of this method of correlation and 
of how it helped in one girl’s growth and 
personality development : 


Jane tried to come to the “ Y” alone one Satur- 
day morning in October 1935 but she was so scared 
that she was afraid to get off the street car and 
rode to the other end of the line without asking 
the motorman where to get off. The case worker 
knew that this had happened, and offered to bring 
the girl the first time or to make arrangements for 
her friend to come also, so that she would have 
the companionship of a person she knew. In talk- 
ing with Jane, the case worker reassured her and 
gave her confidence to come to the “Y” alone. 
lf she had not done this, the girl would never have 
had enough courage to meet this new situation. 
The first few weeks Jane talked about nothing in 
the club and expressed no definite opinions on any 
subject. It was not until the first week in Decem- 
ber when the girls were sitting around informally 
making Christmas cards that she expressed herself 
definitely. The girls were talking about teachers 
and she said, “Some teachers can be terribly 
mean, can’t they?” The next week Jane and 
another girl worked together to make a tray 
on which they could serve the Christmas cookies 
for the club party. Gradually, in this way, she 
began to take an interest in the club, its activities, 
and to have a definite feeling about the girls in 
the group. In January when the leader asked the 
girls if they would like to have officers Jane was 
one of the first to speak up and say that she did 
want officers. When there was a new girl who 
came in to be shown around the building the leader 
asked Jane and her friend if they would not like 
to show this girl around. This gave them a feel- 
ing of importance and they were confident that 
they knew the “Y” and had a contribution to 
make. 

In February, when the officers were elected Jane 
was elected secretary and in this way she felt 
important and a vital part of the group. During 
the spring she began to show more initiative, 
enjoyed the company of the other girls, was very 


regular in her attendance, kept her minutes fairly 
well and entered into all the club activities enthusi- 
astically. She benefited by the free atmosphere 
created by the club and felt at ease. She might 
never have liked the “ Y” at all if the case worker 
had not reassured her and the group worker had 
not made her feel wanted and important, giving 
her responsibilities which she could assume. The 
case worker in this instance showed interest in all 
of her activities at the “Y” and co-operation took 
place on a very natural basis. 

The next year Jane was elected president of her 
club and this meant that she was even more impor- 
tant to the group than she had been before and 
with this backing from the group she became more 
interesting as a person, more attractive and less 
self-conscious. She began to talk about boys in 
the group and the case worker felt that the group 
contributed in her heterosexual adjustment. When 
she first came to the “Y” the case worker de- 
scribed her as an unattractive, dull child from a 
simple, country, foster-home background. Two 
years later she had made new friendships, had. 
gained self-confidence, and was a girl who had a 
positive personality. During the two years that 
she was at the “Y” the case worker and group 
worker evaluated her adjustment four or five 
times and it was felt by both that the group had 
been a definite factor in her becoming a well- 
adjusted individual. 


OTHER girls received different things 
from their group experience—some were 
disciplined by the group; some found secur- 
ity there; one found a mother substitute. 
Whatever the particular needs and prob- 
lems of the girl, it was found that the same 
method of procedure between case and group 
worker was valid. It was proved that case 
workers and group workers could work to- 
gether for the personal growth of individ- 
uals in whom they were both interested. 


Editorial Notes 


The Content of THE FAMILY 


S a basis for getting better acquainted 

with THe Famity and analyzing its 
contents as a guide to editorial policy, I 
have made a simple tabulation of the 168 
articles published in the last three volumes, 
from March, 1936, to March, 1939, which 
may be of interest to our readers: 
Discussions of backgrounds for case work—related 


social problems, administrative problems, in- 
terpretation and lay participation 


Social problems—general discussions..... 3 
Housing problems in relation to social 
Ss < ++ 6 Rak cuheesnseeenanaaetwnes 
Cultural or sociological discussions...... 6 
Clinical and social psychology........... a 
Medical information ...............+.005 4 
Social work in other countries........... 4 
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Salaries and employment practices....... 4 
Interpretation. ... 2... eeeeeeee cerns 8 
Lay participation .......ccccccccccceeces 3 


Aspects of case work practice: 
Supervision and personnel development.. 11 
Relief studies .........ccscccccscssesees 2 
Co-operative work between two agencies? 15 


Case work with the aged....... sacetraonn 5 
Case work with children................ 10 
I Poo ov cckicceicdctenscce 9 
Case work in public agencies............ 9 
Home economics consultation services and 
RE cevexscconvbeteuseivesss: 
Housekeeping services .......-+-++++00: 4 


Special projects or services in individual 
agencies planned for purposes of case 


eS ee rere 12 
Cultural factors related to case work 
DE: ns eacecedcehabbeueah. 


There is some over-lapping between this cate- 


gory and others. 
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Intake policies and sicills..........ccceces 4 
Recording..... a 


General discussions "of philosophy, fune- 
tion, concepts, emphases and objectives, 
and changing agency programs........ 10 
Treatment or technique in case work, 
special problems of clients, not classified 
PN. che rkdAS ONSVEKineOeeR Gees ae 

Material from related fields, general social 
problems, lay participation and interpreta- 
tion constitute about one-fourth of the total 
number. While a considerable number of 
other articles describe individual projects or 
special services, these are in terms of case 
work plans and needs, and the majority of 
the articles are discussions of case work 
practice and technique per se, using case 
material. Those dealing exclusively with 
practice in one type of agency, as a chil- 
dren’s, public, or medical agency, have been 
enumerated. Of the others, the larger num- 
ber analyze generic case. work in terms of 
client problems and case work processes and 
treatment such as are applicable to the work 
in any agency. 

The sources from which manuscripts 
come are conferences, local, state, and na- 
tional; student theses and agency studies ; 
those secured through suggestions from 
readers and indications of developments in 
the field, or via the grapevine or conver- 
sational channels; and those undertaken 
through the writer’s own interest in a subject 
and sent unsolicited. While some of these 
sources can be scanned systematically, for 
others it is difficult to develop regular or 
comprehensive methods of search. It is also 
difficult to judge how much the range of 
articles submitted represents changing con- 
cerns in emphases and practice and the in- 
terests of the varied case work groups and 


Book 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 
HEN Soctar Work Was Yowunae, by 
Edward T. Devine: All family social 
workers—indeed all social workers—will 

get from this slender volume a perspective that 
should help clarify their own philosophy and prac- 
tices in the setting of today’s social needs and 
activities. Told vividly and with economy these 
reminiscences of forty years in social work are 
much more than a chronicle of an individual. They 
are the story of social work activity in troubled 
years, of idealism and high-hearted courage in the 
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how much it reflects the thinking of the 
members of these groups who are interested 
in writing. 

In considering the kinds of articles which 
have been or may be written about case 
work practice, it has occurred to me that the 
following types might be distinguished: 

(1) Articles which present clinical material— 
i.c., record material or a summary of some phase 
of a single case, with a discussion of the worker's 
analysis of the client’s problems and of the case 
work techniques or treatment followed. 

(2) Articles presenting clinical material about 
a small group of cases, selected on the basis of a 
similar problem or plan, or phase of treatment. 

(3) Articles describing methods and findings of 
research projects or studies of case work practice, 
made by individual students or by staff or commit- 
tee groups. 

(4) Articles describing a project or special 
service or the creation of a new department or 
agency to meet a particular problem of a group of 
clients or a service suggested by case work plans. 

(5) Articles discussing case work practice or 
philosophy on a more generalized or extensive 
basis. 

(6) Articles discussing supervision and person- 
nel development. 

(7) Articles discussing the application of case 
work principles to administrative problems and 
techniques. 

(8) Articles presenting and integrating contri- 
butions from related fields of knowledge, such as 
medicine, psychiatry, and the social sciences as 
they explicitly relate to case work practice. 


It would be very helpful in selecting 
articles and planning future issues of THE 
FamILy to have some poll of the interests 
of our readers. Some may have creative 
ideas about kinds of articles needed or the 
selection and proportionate space to be given 
various aspects of practice. We hope each 
reader will take the time to write us what 
his or her particular interests in case work 
are and what kinds of case work articles he 
would like to see included in THE FAMILY. 


Reviews 


righting of human wrongs, of an intelligence and 
zeal that must continue to imbue social work if 
its mature years are to justify the promise of its 
youth. (Macmillan Company, New York, or THE 
Famity, $1.75.) 

EADINGS rn Soctat Case Work 1920-1938: 
Edited by Fern Lowry. 810 pp., 1939. 
Columbia University Press, New York, or 

Tue Famiry, $3.50. 
This volume meets with an enthusiastic response 
from case workers. Even the most methodical 
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case worker finds it well-nigh impossible to main- 
tain an orderly and accessible case work library. 
The task of ploughing through accumulated mate- 
rial is overwhelming, especially as it often has to 
be done in a library since the modern apartment- 
dwelling case worker seldom has an attic. The 
yalue of such a volume seems indisputable. Dif- 
ferences of opinion will gather around the selection 
of material. Inevitably some will regret the omis- 
sion of a favorite article; others will feel that 
there has been over-emphasis in certain areas. The 
editor has evidently attempted to select the articles 
on the basis of the widest, most general interests 
of case workers. In fact, this is done to such an 
extent that there is almost as much emphasis upon 
the broad field of social work as upon case work. 
Qne misses some of the most helpful articles on 
case work processes. Undoubtedly this is largeiy 
due to the fact that, as the editor states in the 
introduction, articles already available in pamphlet 
form have been omitted. 

There are a number of questions which might 
be raised around the matter of the arrangement 
and classification of the articles, but these on the 
whole are trivial. One is, for instance, so pleased 
to have Miss Waite’s article on “A Little Matter 
of Self-Respect,” within easy reach, that one will 
not wonder too much about why it is classified 
under “Early Interviews and Exploratory 
Processes.” 

It seems regrettable to this reviewer that Miss 
Lowry did not include a brief comprehensive 
historical survey in her introduction, heading up 
the trends which evolve in these articles covering 
the period from 1920 to 1938. She may well retort, 
“The insatiable case worker is not satisfied to 
have her homework neatly collected in one volume, 
but also wants it predigested!” Miss Lowry is, 
however, eminently prepared to do this for us, 
both from her recent review of the literature in 
preparation of this volume, and from her long 
experience and authority in the field. One might 
at least hope that in another edition Miss Lowry 
will include a bibliography, including not only 
some of the articles which she must have had 
difficulty in eliminating, but also listing some of 
the material in pamphlet and book form. 

To be sure there are several articles which give 
historical perspective either in whole or in part, 
but an orientation for the beginning worker, and 
a reorientation and re-evaluation for the seasoned 
worker would be most valuable. The period covers 
the early psychiatric influence on case work fol- 
lowed by the specific psychoanalytic contribution, 
then the depression with its attendant economic 
emphasis and the book ends with two articles on 
culture, a study of which has only recently been 
emphasized in case work. 

We may hope that in 1940 someone will clarify 
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the confusions of the 1930 to 1940 decade with 
the precision that Miss Robinson did in 1930 for 
the preceding decade. In analyzing the selections 
from this latter period in this edition one is struck 
by the fact that there are so few articles from 
the child guidance field. The entire edition covers 
the rise and contributions of the child guidance 
movement. The depression overtook the case work 
field before it had fully integrated the psychological 
contribution. In the general case work agencies 
there was a tendency to feel that all psychology 
was a luxury perhaps to be indulged in in pros- 
perity but certainly having no contribution to make 
to the grim “realities” of the depression. Psy- 
chology and reality have frequently been thought 
of as irreconcilable opposites. When the history 
of this decade is written it will be in terms of 
the struggle to achieve a balance between these 
two important concurrent realities, an integration 
and a recognition of their inter-relationship. This 
book reveals, and in thinking over the other litera- 
ture one is convinced the book is representative in 
this respect, that it is predominantly within the 
private family agency that this struggle is being 
worked out and the conflict is being resolved. 

There are only two articles on case work in a 
specific clinic setting yet we know that psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic contributions are being utilized 
far more today by the average case worker than 
they were in 1930 when Miss Robinson picked 
psychology as the predominant emphasis of that 
era. This collection seems to indicate that the field 
of private family case work is taking advantage 
of its strategic position and is attempting to appre- 
ciate and face both the economic and the psy- 
chological realities of its clients. 

One of the several articles in this edition which 
makes such a collection particularly valuable is 
Grace Marcus’ “ The Status of Social Case Work 
Today.” We are especially grateful to have that 
article easily available for rereading for its per- 
spective and conviction that, “ Professional practice 
can entertain no values except those of under- 
standing the problems with which it deals and 
learning how to make that understanding service- 
able to the functional needs of its clients.” 

ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School 
for Social Work 


HE Happy Famiry: John Levy, M.D., C.M. 

and Ruth Munroe, Ph.D. 319 pp., 1938. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York, or Tue 
Fairy, $2.75. 


The title of this book gives happy augury of its 
contents. The authors focus their discussion not 
on the family as an abstract institution but on the 
living, changing relationships of endlessly varying 
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families. They recognize the existence of unad- 
justment in these relationships and the personal 
and social disasters that may result, but the 
emphasis throughout is on potential positive rather 
than negative aspects of family life. The clarifica- 
tion they offer as between those frictions which 
are but flurries on the surface of a deep and 
satisfying relationship and those that are symptoms 
of basic difficulties gives guidance as to ways in 
which happier adjustments may be reached. “If 
we want the flavor and richness of a real marriage 
in a real world, we have to accept jolts and risks 
as part of our experience.” “A good marriage is 
a compound of struggle and peace.” 

Marriage and family life, the authors remind 
us, are an integral part of the life experience of 
the individual. Preparation for marriage, for 
family life, is then not an isolated, esoteric event 
but is a by-product of emotional education for 
living. “The child prepares for marriage during 
every minute of his waking hours, and perhaps also 
in his dreams.” (p. 18.) “A workable, satisfying 
relationship is not cut to a single pattern... . 
but must be specially designed for each couple out 
of the stuff both partners bring to the marriage.” 
(p. 105.) 
of each family group fecurs throughout the book. 
Not the specific problem, whether it be budgeting 
or any one of a multitude of seemingly external 
factors, but the feeling of husband and wife in 
relation to the matter determines success in arriv- 
ing at a workable adjustment. “No program for 
handling marital difficulties can be successful unless 
it takes into account the meaning of the difficulties 
to the particular people involved.” (p. 181.) 

Ways in which social pressures and cultural 
attitudes as well as blockings within the personality 
may interfere with the working out of a satisfying 
pattern of family life are given full recognition. 
Shall the woman be wage-earner as well as wife 
and mother? It takes clear thinking and courage 
for both husband and wife to make decisions in 
terms of their own desires rather than those of 
their social group. But “we can achieve a happy 
family life in so far as we are willing to live with 
our own special problems and satisfactions, instead 
of yearning after those of our neighbors.” 

The book is delightfully and vividly written. 
Although it is designed primarily to “give 
untrained people a working insight into many of 
the deeper aspects of human nature,” its sane 
commonsense and skilled analysis are of equal if 
not greater value to social workers and others who 
are concerned with family counseling. 

Marcaret E. Ricw# 


General Secretary, Family Society 
of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


This emphasis upon the individuality* 


HE History or Pupsittc WELFARE IN New 

York Srare, 1609-1866: David M. Schneider, 

395 pp., 1938. University of Chicago Press 
or THe Famiy, $3.00. 

This book, by the Director of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, is an important 
contribution to the growing body of professional 
literature now available te the students of public 
welfare administration. It is to be followed by 
a second volume which will bring the record down 
through 1938. Thanks to the foresight and schol- 
arly interest of the faculty of the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, 
we now have a series of poor law and public 
welfare studies of a number of states at a time 
when our attention is focused upon a reorganiza- 
tion of our relief and public welfare structure. 
Such studies serve as a re-examination of many 
of our early American institutions and throw new 
light on the social and political thinking of the 
periods studied. The long and continuous experi- 
mentation in relief administration and social wel- 
fare organization in the great state of New York 
obviously is of special interest and Mr. Schneider's 
book is, therefore, most timely. 

The author has broadly outlined his field of 
study and has examined a mass of source material 
covering the Dutch Colonial period through the 
Civil War. New York City, as a port of entry 
through which thousands of foreign-born sought 
a new life, was faced in an acute way with prob- 
lems of poverty, epidemic disease, and unemploy- 
ment, and the present volume rightly devotes 
considerable attention to the way in which these 
problems were met in the growing metropolitan 
center. The gradual development of the early 
poor law structure is traced in great detail and, 
again, the record illustrates those deterrent princi- 
ples and practices so typical of both English and 
American poor law legislation. The volume, how- 
ever, is not limited to the history of poor relief 
but also covers the care of dependent and delinquent 
children, as well as the development of institu 
tions for special groups. 

In any attempt to cover a long historical de 
velopment the question of the organization of the 
subject matter presents certain problems. Mr. 
Schneider has chosen to break his entire presenta- 
tion dealing with problems of destitution and relief, 
child welfare, and the rise of institutions into four 
periods. The question may be raised as to whether 
a functional approach which would have divided 
the material differently might have resulted @ 
greater clarification. In any event, the second 
volume to be completed in 1939 will be awaited 


with interest. 
ELIZABETH WISNER 


Dean, School of Social Work, 
Tulane University 
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OCIAL Acency Boarps AnD How to MAKE 
Tuem Errective: Clarence King. 102 pp., 
1938. Harper and Brothers, New York, or 

Tue Fairy, $1.25. 


Most of the similar volumes on this subject have 
dealt largely with boards of private agencies. 
What is particularly significant in this book is 
that, while it presents all the important considera- 
tions with reference to the board of a private 
agency, it goes on to a philosophic examination of 
public boards, in what respects they differ from 
private, in what manner the same essential prin- 
ciples apply. There is extended analysis, for 
example, of public boards which are administra- 
tive and those which are truly advisory. The 
author’s observations in British policy and practice 
add much. The book is suggestive as an exceed- 
ingly succinct manual for private boards as well. 
It contains quite compact discussions of the varied 
responsibilities of boards and the possible develop- 
ment of greater efficiency on their part. 


Francis H. McLean 


PPRAISING rue Soctat Security ProcRAM, 
edited by Isabel Gordon Carter. pp. viiit+ 
277. The Annals of the American Academy 

of Political and Social Science, March, 1939. 
$2.00. 


The editors of The Annals have performed a 
useful service in devoting this number to a critical 
appraisal of the social security program. The 
volume contains twenty-two articles, each of which 
is written by a person or persons eminently quali- 
fied to speak with authority. The articles are 
grouped under seven headings: Introductory, 
Security for the Unemployed, Security for the 
Aged, Security for Children, The Nation’s Health 
and Security for the Handicapped, Problems of 
Administration and the Social Security Act, and 
Financing Social Security. Notes or full length 
reviews are given of eighty books and reports 
closely related to the subject of the volume. 

The “appraisal” finds that since the spring of 
1933 advancement toward the establishment of 
measures for social security in the country has 
been tremendous. The excellence of the state- 
ments gives one an impression of the magnitude 
of the social security program seldom conveyed in 
so few pages. While the title of the volume might 
Suggest that it is concerned with the services 
inaugurated by the Social Security Act, the aspects 
of the problem treated have much wider scope. 
Most of the emergency agencies come in for brief 
description and evaluation along with the services 
which have developed from the Act. 

Two criticisms of the social security program 
stand out prominently. They are the inadequacy 
of standards of assistance and the lack of co-ordi- 
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nation in the administrative organization. Certain 
minimum suggestions have been made in the laws 
providing assistance or benefits, but outside of the 
old age insurance program they are subject to 
state action. At the federal level the confusion 
of agencies having something to do with the 
program is shocking, expensive and _ inefficient. 
The objectives of the whole program are generally 
conceded to be wholly desirable and necessary at 
this stage in the history of the country, but the 
means of attaining them come in for some adverse 
criticism. To those not accustomed to think of 
the financial problems of social security, but rather 
to think of the benefits to clients or beneficiaries, 
this volume published by the Academy should be 
particularly valuable. It gives a great deal of 
space to economic and political aspects of social 
security and sets forth in easily understood fashion 
some of the controversial financial issues. 


R. CrypE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


To Read or to Use 


Surveys in the Family Field, by Francis H. 
McLean. An analysis of why and how studies of 
agencies are carried out. Reprinted in one pam- 
phiet from the June and July issues of THE 
Famity. (20¢ from the F.W.A.A.) 


Money Management for the Family is the fifth 
in a series of leaflets prepared by the Family Wel- 
fare Society, Providence, Rhode Island, to make 
some of its long experience directly available to 
families in general. Titles of the earlier leaflets 
are Fun for the Family, Home for the Family, 
Christmas for the Family, and Vacation for the 
Family. Each is packed with specific suggestions 
for strengthening family life. Underlying all is 
the belief “that the most successful family life re- 
sults where there is the most participation of all 
the individual members in both the planning for 
and the active life of the family. Clarence A. 
Pretzer, executive of the Society, writes that re- 
quests for copies of one or more of these leaflets 
have come from almost every state in the Union. 
(Two cents each, when ordered in volume, Family 
Welfare Society, 100 N. Main St., Providence, 
R. L.) 


Recommendations to Mental Hygiene Agencies 
on the Use of the Social Service Exchange might 
well be studied in relation to staff procedures in 
family agencies. (15¢, New York City Commit- 
tee on Mental Hygiene, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 105 E. 22d Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Child Psychology is an annotated bibliography 
that librarians or students of that subject may find 
of use. ($1.00, Bibliographical Center, Denver, 
Colo.) 
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Boston College School 


of Sorial Work 


A CATHOLIC GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OFFERING PRO- 
FESSIONAL TRAINING TO 
A SELECT GROUP OF MEN 
AND WOMEN, CON- 
DUCTED EXCLUSIVELY ON 
A FULL-TIME BASIS. 


Address THE DEAN 
Boston College Schoo! of Social 
Work 


126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 














A PAMPHLET LIBRARY 
for the CASE WORKER 


Co-operative Case Work (new)....... 
Development of Staff through Super- 
I QR ici ccccdccascsscscdens 
Sustaining Type of Case Work....... 50¢ 
Defining Family Case Work Services 
in Relation to Client Applications... 40¢ 
Case Work in Public Relief (revised) 40¢ 
Adequate Family Food Allowances and 
How to Calculate Them........... 40¢ 
Case Work with the Aged (revised)... 20¢ 
Mental Hygiene in Old Age.......... 
Our Unchanging Goal: The Family.. 20¢ 
Differential Approach in Case Work 
po ES ee 
New Alignments Between Public and 
cg rrr rere 





Until August 31, 1939 
all are available for only $ 3 5 0 
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AMERICA 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


CO-OPERATIVE CASE WORK 


the relationships of pri- 
vate and public family 
agencies 


the joint planning and 
consultation of these 
agencies 


These selected articles (reprinted from recent issues of THE 
FAmILy) offer many suggestions for well co-ordinated case work in 


the community. 


64 pp. 10 copies $5.00 each 60¢ 


Family Welfare Association of America, 122 East 22d St., New York, N.Y. 
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